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Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


t was a shock when the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing 
Project (BEFHP) announced last 
March that they would have to cut 
down the Quarter Meal servings to three’ 
days a week. As many as 200 people a 
day have been depending on a decent hot 
meal every weekday for almost 30 years. 


The problem leading to the cutback of - 
this vitally needed meal program was, of « 


course, a shortage of money. BEFHP found 


that they couldn’t afford to'buy all the nec- - 
_ essary food and supplies and pay their staff 
~a living wage and decent benefits. So a cou- - 


ple Quarter Meal workers lost their.jobs or 
had their hours cut — adding more people 


_to the growing lines of the poor and hungry 


— and a lot of folks now have to struggle 
even harder to survive. 
‘When BEFHP let it be known that the 


Quarter Meal was in trouble, a number of ° 


concerned people — including local politi- 
cos, the mayor of Berkeley, and representa- 
tives of churches and social service pro- 
grams — began holding meetings to try to 


by Dildar Gartenberg 


tanding up for the rights of home- 

" less people and in support of peace, 

the Poor People’s Economic 

_£ Human Rights Campaign and more 
than 4000 demonstrators gathered in front 
of the United Nations Building on August 
30 during the Republican National 


_Convention in New York City. ~ 


Their message to the Republican 


‘National Convention was displayed on a 


beautiful and bold rainbow flag designed 
by local artists that stated: “We the People 
SAY NO to the Bush Agenda!” 

I traveled to New York City with a Code 
Pink Women for Peace affinity group that 
included longtime peace activists Sherry 
Larsen-Beville, Anna Graves and her 
daughter Sonja Graves. Code Pink supports 
the rights of homeless people as well as 
many other vital causes important to 
women. Our group of women from the East 
Bay ranged in age from 20 to 74. All of us 
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find a way to continue providing the meals. 


They are still meeting, working to find. . 


other sources of funding and trying to enlist 
neighboring communities in a joint effort. 


In the meantime, relying on volunteers | 


appears to be the only solution. BEFHP 
can help a volunteer group serve meals by 
providing minimal funds for a few basics 
such as paper plates. The volunteers, in 
turn, would have to hustle up donations of 
food, prepare the meals and serve them. — 

- Enter a few idealistic people who like 


to cook and are committed to helping oth- 


ers. Many of them have been on the 
receiving end at some time in their lives; 
now they’re volunteering their time and 
energy to make sure there is a meal on 
Thursdays and Fridays to replace the 
Quarter Meal. With great energy and ded- 
ication, they collect the food, cook in the 


-Veteran’s Building basement kitchen and 


serve in People’s Park. 

Ina (short for Kristina) Ehrenfeucht has 
been coordinator of Dorothy Day House for 
nearly 14 years, providing breakfasts and 


See A Good Meal page seven 


care deeply about peace and are terribly 
concerned that the Republican Party has left 
the path of hope. — 

The City of New York had issued a 
rally permit but did not issue a march per- 
mit. Police surrounded us, standing vigi- 
lant with bunches of white handcuffs, 
along with a long line of police on bicy- 
cles supported by motorcycle officers. 

A group of police vans prepared to 


A new crew of dedicated volunteers is serving delicious 


Code Pink marchers hold a banner calling for “Peace on Earth” at the Republican N 


haul us to prison at the entrance of First 
Avenue, where we had asked to march. 
We talked to the police officers standing 
in front-of us, saying what a disgrace it is 
that our great and rich country cannot find 
the heart to assure that our people have 
homes. Instead, our government is sending 
our sons and daughters to war for oil in [raq 
and spending billions in public money, 
thereby putting us terribly in debt to enrich 


tional Convention. 
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oil men like President Bush and his father 
and corporations like Halliburton, which 
has made Vice President Cheney a million- 
aire many times over. ; 

One of the police officers spoke quietly 
to us, saying: “How do you think I feel as 
a black man?” 

The organizers of the march struggled 


with the police to get permission to. 


See Code Pink for Peace page 15 
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Low-Income Renters Unite in Marin Count 


“We must fight back re stop 
the Bush proposal known as 
the Flexible Voucher program, 
which will make hundreds of 
thousands of us homeless dur- 
ing the next few years if it is 


ever carried out.” 
~— Marin County tenant Marion Brady 


by Lynda Carson 


hough disabled, Marion Brady 


stood before a packed meeting 
in a Marin County community 
center to say, “It is the first time 
that I ever tried to organize a tenants 
group.-I.am doing this out of fear because 
I know that the Bush Administration does 
not care about disabled people in this 
_ country. They are trying to take our hous- 

“ing vouchers from us to give away to 
‘wealthier tenants that do not need assis- 
tance to pay their rent.” 

_ Brady then issued an inspiring call to 
“fight back” to several hundred tenants who 
_ had gathered out of a common concern over 
cuts to the Section 8 program. She said, 
“We must fight back to stop the Bush pro- 
posal known as the Flexible Voucher 
Program, which will make hundreds of 
thousands of us homeless during the next 
few years if it is ever carried out.” 

It was a hot, sunny day on Sunday, 
September 12, as several hundred Section 
8 renters poured into San Rafael from all 


over Marin County, in an effort to defeat - 


the Bush administration’s proposal to end 
the Housing Choice Voucher Program, for- 
merly known as the Section 8 program. 

As most people took their leisurely 
Sunday stroll in downtown San Rafael for 
an ice cream cone or sidewalk cup. of tea 

‘and chat with friends, the poor people of 
Marin were streaming into the Whistle 
Stop Community Center for their first 
meeting to learn more about the Section 8 
crisis sweeping the nation. 

The meeting was such a success that 
only the first 200 people got into the door; 
unfortunately, many others had to be 
turned away because the meeting room 
was not large enough to accommodate. 
them all. The line of people stretched out- 
side the building long after the communi- 
ty center was packed. 

This effort to organize low-income ten- 
ants in Marin County began when Marion 
Brady, a disabled Section 8 tenant, received 
a call from a friend and was told to tune 
into a KPFA radio show that had a discus- 

sion about the Section 8 crisis. 

Inspired to organize the ténants of 
Marin in an effort to save Section 8, 
Brady started making calls to learn more 
about the crisis, and she soon realized that 
she could not do this alone. She received 
help from Val and Evelyn Schaaf of the 
Social Justice Center of Marin. 

With more help from Betty Pagett of 
Ecumenical Housing Association and 
Kimberly Caroll of the Marin Housing 
Authority, Brady was able to send out a let- 
ter about the crisis to more than 2,000 
Section 8 renters in Marin County, inviting 
them to the September 12 meeting. It took 
hours for the organizers to stuff 2,000 
envelopes with information that was sent 
out to all Section 8 renters in Marin. 

Betty Pagett was also one of the speak- 
ers at the Marin meeting to denounce the 
Section 8 cuts by the Bush administration 
Pagett urged the gathering to continue io 
organize and tell their representatives to 
save the Section 8 program. 

The Section 8 program has been 
around since 1975, and is a government 
subsidy program meant to assist low- 
income and disabled re 


snters pay their 


Several hundred low-income tenants gathered in San Rafael to fight back against recent Section 8 cutbacks. 


monthly rents. The program currently 
serves more than two million people in 
the nation, and was funded by Congress 
for fiscal year 2004 to make sure that all 
vouchers in use were fully funded. 

Yet, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) recently sab- 
otaged the Section 8 Program, vow known 
as the Housing Choice Voucher Program. 
During April 2004, HUD held back $200 


million from.the Section 8 program, 


resulting in funding shortfalls across the ' 


nation. Suddenly there was not enough 
funding for thousands of housing vouch- 
ers that were already. in use: 

In May 2004, HUD held back another 
$200 million in administration fees need- 
ed to operate the Section 8 programs. 


Thus, on average per state, the nation’s: 


Public Housing Agencies immediately 
were short 16.8 percent in funds to oper- 
ate the Section 8 programs, according to 
the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials. 

According to the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities (CBPP), the combined cuts 
meant that 90,000 poor and disabled people 
were immediately put at risk of losing their 
housing due to HUD’s actions. 

Protests and meetings started bite 
place around the nation to convince local 
representatives that HUD’s~actions must 
be reversed to keep this disaster from 
becoming worse. Nearly 400 housing 
authorities filed appeals with HUD to 
request that full funding be restored for 
the vouchers already in use. 

As a result of the appeals, widespread 
protesis and letter-writing campaigns, in 
the first week of September 2004, HUD 
funneled $156 million back into the 
Section 8 program to 379 of the 398 hous- 
ing authorities that appealed the funding 
shortfalls created by HUD back in April. 

By then, the damage was already done, 
and it wreaked havoc among renters, lend- 
ing institutions and landlords across the 
nation. Many Section 8 tenants lost their 
housmg vouchers and more may still lose 
housing vouchers since many of the hous- 
ing authorities never bothered to appeal 
the HUD decision which created the fund- 
ing shortfalls in the first place. 

The Bush administration still wants to 
cut the Section 8 program another $1.6 

during FY 2005, and wants to con- 
tinue gutting the Piss m by $4.6 billion 
BPP estimates. that 
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250,000 vouchers may be terminated in 
. FY 2005, and 800,000 vouchers may be 


terminated by FY 2009, if the Bush pro- 
posals are implemented. 

On September 9, New Jersey Gavcaor 
McGreevey signed a bill into law which is 
the first in the country to offer rental 
assistance to low-income residents affect- 
ed by the cuts of the Bush administration: 
The landmark legislation allocates $10 


‘million annually to support:the program, 


and $3 million of the funding will be 
reserved for senior citizens that need 


assistance to pay their rent. 


Section 8 renters in: Marin County are 
not waiting around hoping for the best 
from Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
who recently vetoed the latest minimum 
wage bill. Instead, they are active in let- 
ter-writing campaigns and phone calls to 
their representatives to save:Section 8. 

Daisy J. Fitzgibbon was just one out of 


the many people who showed up at the 


Marin meeting and wanted to volunteer 
their time and energy to let the public know 
how important the Housing Choice 
Voucher Program is to the two million peo- 
ple served by the deeply needed program. 
In a letter to George W. Bush, Daisy J. 
Fitzgibbon wrote, “Before getting my 
HUD housing subsidy, I was homeless. 
During my youthful homelessness, I was 
in rat-infested alleyways with starving 
people and drug addicts. I received my 
housing opportunity (Section 8 voucher) 
after my daughter, Kayla Cheri, was born 
in April of 2000, and for the last three 
years I have held a steady job. The HUD 
program is our protection from devasta- 
tion. Thank you for the opportunity to 
express how essential this program is to 


me, as well as to many others in similar _ 


conditions and situations.” 

The Section 8 renters of Marin County 
also sent letters to their landlords and to 
HUD Secretary Alphonso Jackson, 
Congresswoman Lynn Woolsey, Sen. 
Barbara Boxer and Sen. Dianne Feinstein. 

Britt Strader of Marin County wrote a 
letter to his landlord and sent a copy to the 
Marin Housing Authority. The letter reads, 
in part: “Dear Charlie: It is my understand- 
ing that you are charging the Section 8 
people more than new people moving’ into 
1118 Sir Francis Drake Boulevard, 
Kentfield, so that you can get more money 


from the State of California and from these. 


Section 8 people because Marin Housing 


Lydia Gans photo 


will do nothing because there is a shortage 
of Section 8 Housing. Charging the poorest 
people in this building higher rents than the 
higher ee renters are charged must not 
bother you.” 

Indeed, it has become a common prac- 
tice for many ‘landlords to charge higher 
rents to Section 8 renters across the 
nation; and as the funding shortfalls have 
been taking place, more renters are speak- 


ing out against the:gouging of the Section 
8 program by their landlords. 


The Section 8 renters of Marin held their 
latest meeting on September 22, and will be 
holding more meetings at the Social Justice 
Center of Marin, in.San Anselmo. 


For more information, call Marion Brady at 
(415) 454-2763. 
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Homeless Activist Wins in Federal Court Suit 
Against Santa Cruz Police for False Arrest 


folk often gathered. 


Interview by Robert Norse 


Kate Wells: This wasn’t just some cop 
shooting from the hip. They actually were 
videotaping you for several days, taking 
an officer’s time to sit there and videotape 
you. They called in Deputy Chief Patty 
Sapone. This was a collaborative effort 
between the police and the City. 

Interestingly enough, they also were 
able to enlist the assistance of a private 
citizen... [to] take the heat off themselves 
by getting Mr.’ Selman, the Sushi Now 
[owner], to make a citizen’s arrest. 

I do want to talk a bit about this whole 
movement of gentrification that’s happen- 
ing, not just in downtown Santa Cruz. 


It’s happening, for instance, at the - 


Rancho Del Mar Shopping Center down 
in Aptos [a wealthy bedroom community 
several miles south of Santa Cruz]. The 
businesses are willing pretty much to cut 
off their noses to spite their faces. They 
make such ridiculous rules that nobody 
wants to come in. They have to make it 
appear that no one’s welcome, so they 
_ don’t appear to be discriminating against 
what they consider to be unsavory types. 


Robert Norse: The “h” word? 

KW: Well, that, and not just the home- 
less. Even just people who look different. 
In Aptos, a very affluent area, the people 
being beset by law enforcement just look 
different. They’re not [all] homeless. 

They just have beards. They smoke. Kids 
doing things that kids do that are harm- 
less. They [the merchants] just don’t want 
to see them. They don’t want them 
around. 

They have put up barriers to them 
being around. These barriers also deflect 
[other] people. There’s not one welcome 
sign, for instance, in front of the Coffee 
Roasting Center in Aptos. There is “No 
Trespassing.” There is “No Smoking,” 
“No Loitering.” Then they wonder why 
they don’t have any business. And they 
turn around and blame it on the actual vic- 
tims of their discrimination. When, in 
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“It’s a matter of the privatization of the police force 
by the merchant class.”’ — santa Cruz Attorney Kate Wells 


anta Cruz Police Sgt. Loran Baker arrested activist Robert Norse for “obstruct- 
ing the sidewalk” in response to a-citizen’s arrest from Sushi Now! owner 
Matisse Selman on January 30, 2002. After videotaping Norse for several days, 
Baker then handcuffed and transported him to the local police station, even though the 
“crime” was a minor infraction, normally handled like a traffic ticket. 
This was the third time within a seven-month period that Baker had arrested Norse 
on charges that were later dropped or never even filed. 
When arrested, Norse was signing up people urging a public boycott of Sushi 
Now!, for its initiative to remove “undesirables” from the sidewalk by privatizing a 
40-feet swath of sidewalk and removing a public seating area where youth and poor 


Selman and Santa Cruz City Attorney John Barisone dragged Norse through seven 
months of court action, then dropped the prosecution on the day of trial. 

Attorney Kate Wells, a longtime Santa Cruz civil rights lawyer, along with attorneys 
Jim and Rhonda Fossbinder, then sued the City, Selman, and Sgt. Baker in Federal Court 
for false arrest and violation of the First Amendment right to speak and assemble. 

_ Two years later, on September 14, 2004, the Santa Cruz City Council approved an 

| out-of-court settlement of $5000 to the plaintiffs. 

Norse interviewed Kate Wells about the case, and began by asking her to comment 
about the significance of the legal and civil rights issues involved. 


fact, if they had just once embraced them, 
said, “Gee, let’s all sit down together...” 
It’s not as if these people aren’t actually 
shopping in the stores; they are. : 


RN: In my case, I was urging a boycott 
against Matisse Selman’s Sushi Now, Ali 
Baba’s Cafe, and New Leaf Market, 
because they were, in essence, colluding 
with the City, the Redevelopment Agency, 
and the Police Department to eliminate a 


lot of public seating to deal with what 


they conceived as a social problem — 
youth hanging out. 

I actually made up a list of concerns 
that both sides had. But Selman preferred 


to go directly to the City and, as‘a fait’ 
accompli, have the entire area privatized. ' 


It was done very quickly. It was 
announced in the newspaper on a Friday 
and passed at City Council the next 
Tuesday with virtually no discussion or 
debate. So I called for a boycott. On 
January 30, 2002, as people were pledg- 
ing themselves not to patronize these dif- 
ferent businesses, Sgt. Baker struck. 


KW: There was a specific exception in 
the law for constitutional activity, which 
clearly you were engaged in. All of this 
b.s. about blocking the sidewalk... That’s 
the irony of all this. The city attorney and 


the deputy chief in charge of downtown, 
- all collaborated together and cited you for 


something they couldn’t cite you for. 


- It’s a matter of the privatization of the 


police force by the merchant class. This is 
happening not only on a local scale here, 
but on a global scale. It’s literally no dif- 
ferent than the privatization of our armed 
forces, the military, to protect our corpo- 
rate interests like oil and other things. 

What should happen is that when these 
merchants come to complain, “Gosh, we 
don’t like this homeless person sitting out 
front because he looks funny and he 
smells,” the reaction of the police should 
be, “Well, gee, we’re sorry but that’s part 
of doing business and part of being open 
to the public.” 
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Activist Robert Norse interviews Melvia Johnson for his radio show. 


‘What has attracted people to this com- 
munity has been the tolerance of differ- 
ences. The town was a very colorful town. 
You could walk down the street and there 
were jugglers, people sitting out in 
Cooperhouse plaza just listening to music. 
That was what distinguished us from, say, 
Carmel. I call it the “Carmel-ization” of 
Santa Cruz. They have eliminated that 
unique quality that made Santa Cruz fun 
and interesting to visit. Then they whine 
and cry and say, “Why isn’t anyone com- 
ing here?” There’s a complete double 
standard. 


RN: A double standard that favors the 
interests. of the merchants over the inter- 
ests of activists and homeless people. 

KW: These people — like Jerry Henry 
and Richard Quigley down at the Rancho 
Del Mar Shopping Center [two activists 
repeatedly cited for “interfering with a 
business” for simply being present and 
declining to leave] — are constantly sub- 
jected to assaults and even batteries. 
People grabbing them, knocking coffee 
out of their hands. 

Jerry Henry, for instance, got attacked 
by this individual in an automobile the 
other day. They have, in fact, a tape 
recording that says something like, “Oh, I 


missed you.” Quite clearly, the guy was 


trying to use his vehicle as a deadly 
weapon. So Jerry tried to make a citizen’s 
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“complaint. They [the Santa Cruz Sheriff's 


Department] would take nothing.. They 
wouldn’t even note it as an incident. If, in 
fact, the manager of the Coffee Roasting 
Company said, “Jerry looked at me 
funny,” immediately he’s cited for look- 
ing funny at her. And if he does it twice, 
he’s hauled off to jail. They’re willing to 
bend and break the law in order to do the 
bidding of these private businesses. 

[In your case], it’s a violation of not 
only your First Amendment rights, but 
false arrest under the 4th Amendment and 
seizure of your body. They had no lawful 
purpose, no probable cause. 

The reason they took you into custodial 
arrest — a further violation of your con- 
stitutional rights — is that while they 
were citing you, you were telling the pub- 
lic what was going on, doing. a running 
commentary in a larger-than-life voice 
about what they were doing. If you piss 
off an officer in conjunction with them 
giving you a jaywalking ticket, they can 


take you into full custodial arrest with all 


of the attendant searches, fingerprinting, 
booking. 


RN: And then charge you for the book- 
ing later if you’re found guilty. Why do 
you think the City Council agreed to settle 
this lawsuit? 

KW: Their argument’s going to be, “It 
cost more to take it to trial than the $5000 
settlement.” I see it differently. In the 
Blue Lagoon case; they offered zero in 
settlement before trial because they 
thought they could win. [The City of 
Santa Cruz ultimately paid out over $1 
million to the owners of the Blue Lagoon 
as restitution for ongoing police harass- 
ment. ] Any time that happens, it’s a little 
shocking to the City Council. 

One of the problems we have in Santa 
Cruz is a City Attorney who has every- 
thing to gain from litigation going on, 
rather than settling in some manner that 


See Santa Cruz Lawsuit page six 
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Foundation Funds Fight for Transportation Justice 


Inadequate and inaccessible 
public transit hinders poor 
people in getting to jobs, 
hospitals and schools. 


by Al Winslow 


f you’re poor in the Bay Area, your 
roundabout bus ride to work can take 
hours. Your neighborhood often is 


‘ringed with freeways that you can’t afford » 


a car to drive on, but that smother your 
street in carbon monoxide. Your children 
may well have asthma. 

To get a child to a doctor’s appoint- 
ment by bus can take an entire day, 
according to a 2002 study of East Bay bus 
service by the Transportation and Land 
Use Coalition (TALC). In the poorest, 
most isolated neighborhoods — in 
Richmond, Bay Point and Pittsburg — 
only 33 percent of residents can get a bus 
to a doctor at all, the study said. 

Sandy Kleffman reported in the Contra 
Costa Times: “Irene Moreno, who has been 
a licensed vocational nurse for 30 years, 
said she often saw the results of poor access 
while working at Kaiser Permanente 
Medical Center in Walnut Creek. 

“ “Mothers who wanted to bring their 
children to the doctor couldn’t take a 9 
a.m. appointment because they would 
have to get their babies up at 4 a.m., then 
make the three-hour trip,’ she said. 

“ “They couldn’t take a 5 p.m. appoint- 
ment because it would be past their 
child’s bedtime before they got home,’ 
she said. ‘Some parents take their children 
out of school because they won’t be home 
when they get out.’ ” 

To give a voice to such riders in the Bay 
Area, the San Francisco Foundation this 
year donated $30,000 to three Bay Area 
advocacy groups — Building Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency (BOSS), the largest 
and oldest homeless service provider in the 
East Bay; Lifetime, an organization of for- 
mer welfare recipients who graduated ‘from 
the University of California while on wel- 
fare; and the Community Development 
Institute, a 25-year-old research group 
based in Palo Alto. 

“When we talk to transportation peo- 
ple, around that table are mostly advo- 
cates and policy people,” said BOSS 
director boona cheema. “This grant is 
given to bring poor people who use public 


Photo by Transportation and Land Use Coalition/Seth Schneider 
A rally at the State Building in Oakland protested Gov. Schwarzenegger's attempt to 


drastically cut funding for AC Transit and BART. The rally was organized by the 
Transportation Justice Working Group and Transportation and Land Use Coalition. 


transportation to that table.”, 


The grant resulted from a $100, 000 
settlement of a lawsuit filed against the 


Metropolitan Transportation Commission 
(MTC) in 2001 by Eee an enNi- 
ronmental law firm. 

The MTC said in 1983 that it word 
increase ridership, but it-hasn}t done it,” 
said Brian Smith, a spokesman. for 
EarthJustice. The suit was. filed under the 
Clean Air Act and. argued that ‘increasing 
ridership would reduce pollution, espe- 
cially in poor neighborhoods. : 

“Over the past 20 years, the transit oper- 
ators that: have seen the most significant 
decline in ridership are San Francisco’s 
MUNI and (the East Bay’s) AC Transit,” 


Smith wrote in a statement announcing the 
settlement. “Both... 
core of the Bay Area that is home to a large 


portion of the Bay Area’s transit-dependent 
and Jow-income population. 

“By increasing: funding for public par- 
ticipation in transportation planning, par- 
ticularly in:transit-dependent communi- 
ties, this setthement aims to expand transit 
options for those who need it most.” 

The: lawsuit was filed: by Bayview 
Hunter’s Point Community Advocates, 
Communities for a Better Environment, 
Latino Issues Forum, Our Children’s 
Earth Foundation, the Sierra-Club; the 
Transportation Solutions Defense and 
Education Fund, and Urban Habitat. — 


Injustice on Wheels: The High Cost of Public Transit 


by Robert Mills 


he Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission (MTC), represent- 
ing much of the San Francisco 
and East Bay region, is the deci- 
sion-making body regarding how trans- 
portation is planned and implemented. 
The State of California allocates tax 
money and the MTC makes the decision 
as to how that money is spent, and on 
what kind of programs. In theory and 
according to law, this decision-making 
body cannot make its decisions unilateral- 
ly without public input and research. 
Several months ago, public hearings 
were held on planning for the next five 
years. In those hearings, poor people and 
people of color spoke to the MTC about 
the need to lower bus fares, reinstate a 
better bus transfer program, including a 
bus-to-BART transfer, and increase bus 
lines to and from low-income neighbor- 
hoods. 3 
MTC responded by cutting bus lines, 
increasing bus fares and spending money 


on a study to ascertain how much trans- 


portation cost low-income households: 
This study was conducted by the 


Public Policy Institute of California. 
Research fellow Lorien Rice concluded in 
the study that low-income and higher- 
income households spent about the same 
amount on transportation costs. Many 
advocates have disputed those conclusions 
as not realistically reflecting the hardships 
poor people face in affording transporta- 


tion and the difficulties of using public: 


transit to get to and from jobs, schools, 

hospitals and other crucial destinations. 
The Public Policy Institute of 

California is a publicly funded research 


think tank founded by David W. Lyon: 


(president-CEO) and Raymond L. Watson 
(chairman of the board and vice-chairman 
of the board of the Irvine Company, 
developers and landowners). It is financed 
by a donation of $125 million from 
William R. Hewlett. 

The purpose of this think tank is to 
provide information to state leaders in 
order to help them make better public pol- 
icy. The institute’s research is primarily in 
the areas of population, economics, gover- 
nance and public finance. 

President-CEO David Lyons comes 
from the Rand Corporation. From 1972 to 
1994, he was both the vice-president/cor- 


porate officer and senior economist for ° 


Rand. From 1969 to 1972, he was the 
regional economist for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. His area of 
specialization is in economics, Pacific 
Rim issues and public management. 

The chairperson of the Public Policy 
Institute is a chief attorney for the Los 
Angeles City Attorney. Other board mem- 
bers and‘the advisory council are com- 
prised of bankers, economists, and public 
management experts. Lorien Rice, the 


author of the study on transportation | 


spending, is an expert in economics. 
While the Public Policy Institute has 

tremendous credentials and huge financial 

backing, the study on public transit was 


- biased from the get-go. Rather than seri- 


ously examining the core issues of equity 
for low-income and poor transit users, the 
study simply provides justification for the 
ways the Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission wants to spend money. 

The Public Policy Institute is rooted in 
the interests of landowners, banks, and 
major corporate entities, and not with 
poor people. Because of the nature of the 
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serve the dense urban | 


Don't Just Ride — 
Organize! 


A project of BOSS and the 
San Francisco Foundation 


Transit Study 
Seen as Flawed 


new report on transportation 


costs for low-income people 
asserts that, “For most (but not 


_all) low-income households, fares are 


not. a barrier to transit use.” 
The report by the Public Policy 
Institute of California has other problems 


} that its authors acknowledged as they pre- 


sented it. The 200-page report was 
received coolly by about 100 advocates, 
transit operators and researchers at a 
closed meeting held on September 15 at 
the Oakland office of the Metropolitan 
‘Transportation Commission. 

Janny Castillo, a community organizer 
for BOSS, who was at the meeting, said 
about the report: “The people who wrote 
it knew this report doesn’t have the 


| weight it should have. They said it was a 


first step and that we were there to deter- 
mine what are the next steps.” : 
Castillo questioned the report’s use 
of $36,800 a year for a family of four — 
twice the federal poverty level — to 
define low-income. The report’s use of 
these income levels ended up “leaving 
out the poorest of the poor,” she said. 


Questions also were raised about the | 
report’s reliance on data.collected over. 
four years ago (prior to the’ poverty-créeat-- 
ing activities of the Bush Administration) 
and covering the entire state (which dif- | 


fers markedly from the Bay Area). 
The finding about fares, though, 


drew the most criticism. “The transit 
people were very worried about that | 


statement,” Castillo said. 


Celinda Dahigren, director of County | 
| Connection, the transit agency serving | 
‘| central Contra Costa County and a pan- | 
| elist at the meeting said: “The concern is | 


that if policy-makers were to look at this, 
and not iook at the research behind it, 


they might think it’s not a problem and | 


they didn’t have to look at it any further.” 

Dahlgren also said the report’s fig- 
ures don’t support its finding as far as 
her riders are concerned. 

Low-income riders, as defined in the 
report, spend about $500 a year on 
transportation, she said. This would 
amount to 400 trips a year using ye bus 
line’s discount tickets. 

“If they commute to work, that’s 200 
round trips. Obviously there are trips 
they’re not taking,” she said.: 

Lorien Rice, an author of the report, 


Said in a statement: "Although the find- 


ings of the report suggest that transit costs 
do not seem to be a major barrier for most 
low-income households, the report also 
says, ‘for those who do have problems 
meeting the cost of transportation, assis- 
tance with transit fares may be crucial.' 
"Some of the meeting attendees were 
concerned that the finding on transit costs 
might be interpreted to mean that transit 
costs do not need to*be addressed by poli- 
cymakers, but this was certainly not a 
conclusion of the report. Rather, the 
report suggests that policymakers consid- 


er targeting financial assistance for transit | 


fares toward those who need it most." 
Rice said the report was partly paid 


for by the MTC, but mostly by the | 
| Public Policy Institute of California. 


— by Al Winslow 
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The richest one percent of 
taxpayers received one- 

third of the tax relief from 
tax cuts passed since 2001. 


Dy Scott Klinger 


he fall harvest of economic data 
is being gathered, and the news 
is not good. While there’s a 
bumper crop for a few, most are 


reaping a sparse yield, and a growing 


number face impending famine. _ 
Last month, the Census Department 
reported that the nation’s poverty rate 


increased for the third year in a row to 


12.5 percent.. Now 35 million Americans 
live beneath the poverty line, six million 
more than in 2000. 

Gone are the days when having a job 


proved an antidote to poverty. Seven mil- 


lion of those in poverty are employed. 


Another million Americans lost their : 


health insurance coverage last year, bring- 
ing the total number of Americans with- 


_ out insurance to 45 million, six million 


more than in 2000. Only 33 percent of 
Americans in the poorest one-fifth of the 


population had health insurance (includ- 


ing government-provided health insur- 
ance). Eighty percent of Americans in the 
richest fifth of the nation had health cov- 


erage. 


The poor harvest is reaching famine 
levels in some communities. Twenty-four 


_ percent of African-Americans are living 


in poverty and nearly a fifth lack health 
insurance. Twenty-two percent of Latinos 
are impoverished and nearly a third go 
without health insurance.. 

The Congressional Budget Office 
reported that the richest one percent of 
taxpayers received one-third of the tax 
relief from tax cuts passed since 2001. 
The tax cuts alone boosted the after-tax 
income of the super-wealthy by more than 


6 percent. Middle-class Americans — | 
those in the middle 20 percent by income 
~— Saw tax cuts increase their after-tax 


income by less than 2 percent. Low-wage 
workers received no tax cut. 

CEOs of America’s largest companies 
received a 9 percent raise last year, bring- 
ing home an average of $8.1 million — 


“e 
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The economic gap is widening between the rich and the poor in 
America, and having a job is no longer an antidote to poverty. Ne photo . 


301 times as much as the average non- 
supervisory employee who got just a 2 
percent raise in 2003, according to 
“Executive Excess,” a study by United for 
a Fair Economy and the Institute for 
Policy Studies, which I co-authored. | 
Even worse, the study found that CEOs 
of companies that outsourced the most 
jobs received pay that is 24 percent higher 
than the average large company CEO. 
How do we account for these different 


\ 


Rain Lane 


harvests? Are some seeds genetically 
blessed and better than others? Or does 
some ground receive water arid fertilizer 
that other ground is denied? 

Just as our ancient ancestors had sto- 
ries to explain the success or failure of 
particular harvests, so do we. The media, 
our cultural storytellers, weave tales that 
tell of CEOs performing Herculean tasks, 
single-handedly creating vast wealth. We 


mustn’t seek to cap the gold they receive, 


lest they become angry and work no 
more. 

At the same time, the storytellers issue 
dire warning of economic doom and 
upheaval if those minimum wage work- 
ers, who haven’t had a raise since 1997, 
get a raise. More than one quarter of all 
Americans work at jobs that pay PON 
level wages.. 

Once upon a time, the stories we told 
recognized that it was the work of all 
employees together that produced a profit 
and sustained the business. Those who 
worked at unskilled jobs were paid a high 
enough wage that they could afford a 
modest home, the security of health insur- 
ance and in many cases, a pension to 


retire on. When there were layoffs 


announced, those at the top cut their own 
pay and perks first. 

_ Those days are gone because we’ ve let 
them go. We’ve cared more about stock 
prices than the wages our neighbors earn 
and the jobs that are shifted overseas. 


_We’ve cared more about corporate wealth 


than community health. 

The seeds we plant determine the har- 
vest we receive. It is .time to plant seeds 
that reward corporations that create good 
jobs at home, rather than extending tax 
breaks to those that shift American jobs to 
low-wage countries, creating insecurity 
both at home and abroad. 

It is time to plant seeds that restore 
fairness to the tax system by reversing 
recent tax cuts that now tax income from 
work at much higher rates than income 
generated from investments. It is time to 
whack the weeds of poverty and economic 
insecurity. It is time to start recognizing 
that it is our toiling in the fields together 
that makes our economy strong and 
vibrant. 

Scott Klinger (sklinger @responsi- 


’ blewealth.org) is the co-director of the 


Responsible Wealth project at United for a 
Fair Economy and co-author of UFE’s new 
report, “Executive Excess: Campaign 
Contributions, Outsourcing, Unexpensed Stock 
Options and Rising CEO Pay.” 

United for a Fair Economy raises aware- 
ness of the damaging consequences of concen- 
trated wealth and power. Contact United for a 
Fair Economy at 37 Temple Place, 2nd floor, 
Boston, MA 02111. Call: (617) 423-2148 ext. 
13. Website: http://www.FairEconomy.Org 
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economic institutions behind it, the trans- ; 


portation study is flawed from the outset. 
In Rice’s study of transportation 
spending, there is a presumption that 
incomes between the rich and the poor 
need not be differentiated. She concludes 
that “across all forms of transportation,” 
the average annual expenditures among 
low-income households came to $2,164 


(13 per cent of the household budget), 


while the higher-income households’. 
costs averaged $6,569 (15 percent of the 
household budget). : 

This fails miserably in ‘measuring 
whether transportation is affordable for 
low-income people, for $2,164 can be a 
sacrifice for a family making only $8,000 
to 9,000 per year, compared to a family 
making $50,000 per year. Secondly, the 
study relies on data from a study made in 
1999 and completed in 2001 by the 


' Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The ‘study did point out that lower- . 


income households who had vehicles 
spent 19 per cent of their resources on 
transportation, compared to the more 
wealthy who spent only 16 per cent of 
their resources. It also concluded that the 
“non-monetary costs” of public trans- 
portation, such as commuting time, loss of 


AC Transit bus picks up passengers in Oakland. Families who rely on 
public transit face long delays in getting to hospitals, work and school. 


access, and foregone job opportunities, 
may be high for the poor. 

Because Rice relied on data that is 
biased and out of date, her.study is useful 
only for the more wealthy consumers, and 
cannot be used to determine whether 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


transportation is affordable. She fails to 
provide information as to whether the cost 
of transportation is a barrier to essential 
destinations such as jobs, health care and 
child care: This data could only be provid- 
ed by a current survey of consumers in the 


East Bay and San Francisco, not from a 
statewide study made four year ago. 

On August 27, Richard Marcantonio, 
the managing attorney for Public 
Advocates, Inc. in San Francisco, along 
with a multitude of transportation justice 
advocates from Communities for a Better 
Environment, Urban Habitat and other 
groups, attended a meeting with the 
Metropolitan Transportation Commission 
to address this study. A memo sent after 
that meeting made these key points: 

1. The study reaches the “key finding” 
that it is “unlikely” that costs are a barrier 
to transit use by most low-income house- 
holds. It ignores the reality of what transit 
actually costs in the Bay Area. The aver- 
age transit expenditure of $360 per year is 
barely enough for a single adult to ride 
AC Transit for six months.  * | 

2. The policy strategies in the study are 
not policies but a smattering of programs. 

3. The policy strategies of the study are 
not driven by the data which, as the study 
concedes, does not answer the question 
about the affordability of transit for low- 
income households. 

4. The study does not meaningfully 
contribute to finding a solution to the high 
cost of public transit. 

These conclusions were presented to 
MTC in a public meeting (“by invitation 
only’’) held on September 15. 
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tion between our nation’s 


policies of trumpeting human 


rights abroad, while, at home 

and in the dark of night, our 

own homeless citizens are 
treated as subhuman. 


by Robert Mills 


any landmark documents 
have been written and rati- 
fied into laws to help define 
our human and civil rights. 
These documents comprise the core of our 
rights and help protect our liberties. 


Foundational human-rights documents © 


include the Magna Carta, the U.S. 
Declaration of Independence, the U.S. 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights and vari- 
ous amendments. Our human rights are 
also enshrined in various legal declara- 
tions by the U.S. Supreme Court, the U.N. 
Declaration of Universal Human Rights, 
and various human rights commissions of 
the United Nations. 

The United States has prided itself on 
being the premiere promoter of human 
rights, and the leader in this arena. 
However, in recent times, this facade is 
becoming more transparent. The United 
States remains as one of the last countries 
to vote for the ratification of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

President Bush instituted two of the 
greatest threats to individual liberties: the 
Homeland Security provisions and the 
Patriot Act. These measures sacrifice per- 
sonal liberties for the “greater good” of 
security against the threat of terrorism. 

Yet, at the same time, U.S. policy 
instigates and promotes state-sponsored 
_ torture and terrorism as a military strategy 
designed to destabilize governments that 
are posed as a threat to American interests 
-abroad. The CIA and U.S. Defense 
Department have trained the military per- 
sonnel of many nations to torture suspects 
and political prisoners. The School of thé 
Americas in Fort Benning, Georgia (now 
renamed the Western Hemisphere 
Institute for Security Cooperation), trains 
Latin American military forces in state- 
sponsored terrorism. 

The U.S. prison system systematically 
violates the human rights of a captive popu- 
lation of the incarcerated. In the September 
2004 issue of Street Spirit, columnist 
Norman Solomon quoted Terry Kupers, a 
psychiatrist who often testifies about 
human rights abuses in U.S. prisons. 
Kupers said, “The plight of prisoners in the 


USA is strikingly similar to the plight of the 


Iraqis who were abused by American Gls. 
Prisoners are maced, raped, beaten, starved, 
left naked in freezing cold cells and other- 
wise abused in too many American prisons, 
as substantiated by findings in many courts 
that prisoners’ constitutional rights to 
remain free of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment are being violated.” 

You may ask what all this has to do with 
the homeless community. The answer is 
that there is a glaring contradiction between 

_ our nation’s policies of trumpeting human 
rights abroad, while, at home and in the 
dark of night, our own homeless citizens 
are treated as subhuman. 

First of all, being homeless does not 
make a person less human than anyone 
else, nor does it mean that your rights are 
not protected by the law, by the U.S. 
Constitution, and by the provisions of 
international law. 

In an ongoing series of articles, Street 
Spirit has reported on how cities are pass- 
ing laws aimed at banishing homeless peo- 
ple and criminalizing many aspects of their 


Universal Human Rights and the Homeless of America 


There is a glaring contradic- 


Police in Venice Beach drive right up to homeless people sleeping on the beach and force them to leave. 


lives, and how these laws have contributed 
to a wave of violent hate crimes against 
street people. [See “The Murder of a 
Homeless Man in Oakland” and “Deadly 
Consequences of Criminalization” in Street 
Spirit, August 2004.] pes: 

The injustices that homeless people are 
subjected to does not begin nor end with 
this kind of violence, though. Through 


personal experience, I have found to my - 
. dismay that it too often happens that, if 


your rights are violated in a violent man- 
ner on the street, then you are blamed as a 
homeless bum, rather than treated as a 
human being. If you are assaulted, beaten, 
robbed or sexually. assaulted because you 
are homeless, it was your own fault., - 

Because you are on the street, you are 
inviting trouble. A person housed in an 
affluent neighborhood will be treated with 
far more dignity. I have to cry out: Where 
is the justice in this? 

But even more, being homeless sub- 
jects you to unshielded exposure to the 
elements. Four of the most vital and pre- 
cious rights are denied to those living on 
the streets: the right to food, shelter, 
health care and sleep. You may believe 
there are places to go to get food, shelter 
and health care. Yet, my personal experi- 
ence has taught me that these resources 
are limited and often difficult to get to. 

Many shelters run lotteries to see which 
of the fortunate few they can place in a lim- 
ited number of beds. Food programs and 
hospitals are extremely difficult to access if 
you do not have transportation. 

But the number one right, the right to 
sleep, is violated in almost every corner of 
America, in every city and on every night. 


Santa Cruz Lawsuit 


from page three 


makes sense to both sides. The longer it 
continues, the more money he makes. 
Other cities’ city attorneys are on a salary 
basis, and only get so much money. Their 
motivation is to settle such cases. The 


comes to them from the City Attorney’s 


want. 


RN: Why wouldn’t the City Attorney 
in my case, then, take it to trial, if he has 
everything to gain? 

KW: Because we embarrassed him in 
the Blue Lagoon case. When there is a 
case that appears to have absolute liabili- 
ty, which is your case, it is smarter for 
the City to settle than it is to take it to the 
bitter end and lose. 


their own law. 
City Council depends on information that - 


office, which can be slanted anyway they . 


The UN Commission on Human Rights 
has explicitly stated that sleep deprivation 
is a form of torture; and laws that deliber- 


ately prevent people from having sleep_ 


can, in this context, be interpreted as tor- 
ture. Prolonged sleep deprivation can 
have long-term physical and mental side 


effects that are highly detrimental. 
Laws against vagrancy and “illegal . 


lodging” cause sleep deprivation. Because 
it is illegal to sleep in parks, doorways, or 
outdoors, homeless people are forced to 
wander all night through the streets without 
sleep — or risk going to jail. And if you do 
go to jail, you still cannot get the sleep you 
need. Before, you were deprived of sleep 
on the streets; now, in your noisy, filthy jail 
cell, the degradation of being criminalized 
weighs heavily on your psyche and emo- 
tional well-being. 

So being homeless foe you of 
dignity, and violates your most basic 
needs. Sleep deprivation, the hunger of an 
empty stomach, and the stripping away of 
your rights.as a human being, will, in 


time, adversely affect your physical and 


mental health. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) is going to require 
that all shelters under their funding will 
have to comply with a mandatory collec- 
tion of data — data that will be placed in 
a centralized database. Many privacy 
rights organizations and homeless advoca- 
cy groups are telling HUD that the current 
design and implementation of this plan 
will, in fact, be a violation of the puivaey 
rights of the individual. 

Shelters that do’ not comply with 
HUD’s mandates will lose their funding 


RN: /t also might be an election cam- 
paign coming up. All four City Council 
incumbents are running for reelection, 
including Mayor Scott Kennedy. 

Is this. decision going to have any sig- 
nificant effect on how the law is enforced? 

KW: Yeah, it’s had a deterrent effect. 
We have finally educated them about 


Afterword: On September 22, Sgt. 
Baker was observed circling the block in 
his squad car and videotaping the home- 
less civil rights table located 10 feet from 
the site of Norse’s January 2002 arrest. 


Norse’s interview with Kate Wells for 
Free Radio Santa Cruz is archived at 
www.santacruzcopwatch.org/robert website. 

Robert Norse can be reached at 
rmorse3@hotmail.com. He has a radio show, 
“Bathrobespierre’s Broadsides,” that streams 
live at www.freakradio.org on Thursdays at 
6-8 p.m. and Sundays at 9:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
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and may be forced to shut down. And for 
homeless persons seeking shelter, a free 
choice is nonexistent. You are forced to 


either give up your right to privacy or 
_ your right to a bed for a night. 


Why do we make it more’ difficult to 
get our most basic needs met? Can we not 
see that, in the long run, it is more cost 
effective to provide services and shelter 
than to block access with more and more 
intricate and ineffectual master plans to 
obsessively monitor homeless people? 

Decisions are being made without the 
participation of the most destitute; and 
homeless people can speak for themselves 
better than any professional: social worker: 


Instead of centralizing data about people 
and making them nothing more than some 


number on a hard drive, humanize and 
democratize the shelter system. Otherwise, 


scrap the whole system and let there be 


revolt. Isn’t it time for a true Poor People’s 
Movement and an organization to promote 


- the voices of those who need to be heard? 


Robert Mills is a technology consultant and 
community organizer. He is now designing a 
website for Street Spirit. 


TRASH II (a disgrace) 
by Peter E. Sandholdt 


I am down and out 
Ihave no home. A little food. I am real 
This should not happen 
This should not be in our reality 
Not in our society 
This is the richest country in the world, 
The richest country that has ever been 
We have more then anyone else 

has ever had 
We give badges of honor — 

badges of valor 
We give badges and badges and badges 
I think we have earned a huge badge 
A badge of disgrace 
This is a sin 
We have people that feel pain, gay 
hunger, thirst 
Trash that lives and breathes 
We are not something 

to be done away with 
Learn, open your eyes, 
See the hurt in the world 
Look at it with disgust 
I have been abandoned, rejected, 
Isolated. I am alone and lonely 
Iam your trash 
Trash that lives and breathes, 
hungers and thirsts 
You see me and treat me like trash 
You would like to discard me like trash 
Really I am alive 
I need to be cared for, sien care 
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Hunger in 
the Midst 
of Affluence 


As hunger increases 
in U.S. cities, emer- 
gency food and 
shelter programs 


|up with rising needs. 


by Lydia Gans 


hen money is so scarce that 

agencies have to choose 

between providing such 

basic necessities as food or 
housing, let alone various supportive ser- 
vices, we know we’re in trouble. 

Finding themselves with insufficient 
funding to meet skyrocketing expenses, 
the Berkeley Emergency Food and 
Housing Project (BEFHP) made that 

_ painful choice recently when they elimi- 
nated Quarter Meal servings on two days 


a week, rather than cut back on emer- | 


gency shelter services. 
BEFHP Executive Director Marci 


Jordan noted that it is somewhat easier to’ 


raise money for shelters from private 
foundations, than it is to find funding for 
meal programs. And it seems to be easier 
to find volunteers to staff food programs. 

Using volunteers to replace paid staff 
clearly raises another problem, in that the 
laid-off workers in these programs, whose 
economic situation is generally marginal 
to begin with, very quickly become clients 
themselves, adding to the pressure on the 

-food and shelter systems. 

“Staff in homeless services,” Marci 
Jordan observes, “are worried about vol- 
unteers taking over their jobs.” 

What it all boils down to is that our 
supposedly prosperous nation must face 
the fact that a significant number of peo- 
ple are definitely malnourished and even 
go hungry, including children. 

The effects of malnutrition are visible 
in the many poor people who are obese as 


) 


are unable to keep| 


A group of volunteers serves meals to hungry people in P 


a result of a diet that is lacking in nutri- 
tion, but is cheap and filling. Also, poor 
people are more likely to suffer from diet- 
related illnesses. Finally, a number of 
recent research studies have found it to be 
a fact that many people are often actually 
hungry. 

A U.S. Conference of Mayors’ Hunger 
and Homelessness Survey, released in 


December 2003,-reported that hunger and 
homelessness continue to rise across the 


nation. Twenty-five cities from all over 
the United States were part of the survey. 

The report states that, “Over 14 percent 
of the requests for emergency food assis- 
tance are estimated to have gone unmet.” 

The survey also found that half of the 
cities “have had to decrease the number of 
bags of food provided and/or the number 
of times people can receive the food.” It is 
not clear whether this is because the same 
amount of food has to go further to feed 
more people, or if there is less food avail- 
able to be distributed. 

President Bush hasn’t said much lately 


eS 


about “faith-based” social services solv- 
ing the immense societal problems caused 
by persistent poverty. It seems that his 
idea was never very well received. The 
faith community is already maxed out. 
Meanwhile, more people are being 
thrown into poverty. The U.S. Conference 
of Mayors’ survey found that “91% of the 
cities surveyed expect that requests for 


emergency food assistance by families 
with children will increase next year.” 


To make this figure even more shock- 
ing, this steep rise in hunger in the past 
year comes on top of 15 consecutive years 
of cumulative increases in the number of 
hungry and homeless Americans in virtu- 
ally every major city, as documented by 
the annual reports by the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, on 


“September 29, cited a study done by 


United Way in the Bay Area. Instead of 
using federal guidelines to set poverty 
levels, they defined a “self-sufficiency 
standard” to determine the income 


eople’s Park in Berkeley. Due to funding shortages, this vol- 
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unteer crew had to step forward and take over serving two of the weekly meals formerly provided by Quarter Meal. photo 


required for families in the Bay Area 
counties to meet their basic needs. They 
found that 493,058 out of 1,996,186 peo- 
ple live below the standard — that’s 25 
percent, or one out of every four Bay Area 
families. 

As the government continues to cut 
back on funding for social services, pri- 


vate donations are also falling off. Agency 
staffs are being reduced and volunteers 
are having to take up the slack. 


When BEFHP announced the necessity 
for cutting back on the Quarter Meal pro- 
gram, Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates and 
several city officials met with a number of 
local churches and other service 
providers, all of whom are already over- 
loaded, to try to find ways to fill the gap. 
The best idea they could come up with is 
to recruit more volunteers. 

Obviously, this is not really a viable 
long-term solution. We can come up with 
something better. But that would require 
more drastic action — something like vot- 
ing for social justice on November 2. 


A Good Meal with a Big Helping of Love 


from page one 


dinners at the men’s shelter or in People’s © 


Park. Hearing that the Quarter Meal would 
cut out two meals a week, she decided to 
add those meals to her program. 

Ina asked Richard Weaver to help 
cook. Richard loves to cook; and he has a 
little catering business of his own. From 
time to time, when he gets inspired, he 
puts together a great meal and invites his 
friends to share. 

Ultimately, the board of Dorothy Day 
House decided that they were already 
maxed out and would not sponsor these 
additional meals. At that point, J.C. Orton, 

the mainstay of Night on the Streets 
Catholic Worker, stepped in as the sponsor. 


It is not a simple task to prepare a meal. 


for 150 or more people. Many pounds of 
fruits. and vegetables have to be washed 
_and chopped, giant pots have to be stirred, 
and lots of stuff must be carried and trans- 
ported. But Ina and Richard are joined by 
a truly dedicated team of volunteers. 

“The crew that works here now is bet- 
ter than any catering crew I’ve ever 
hired,” Richard declares with pride. 
“These guys are IT!” 


Most of them have known what it’s like 
to be homeless. Philip Williams has seen 
some hard times and has come full circle 


‘from first starting out-as a cook 37 years 


ago. Coming back to cooking after “doing 
lots of things in the meantime,” he has 
decided that cooking is what he likes best. 
“Seeing people eat has always made 
me happy,” Philip declares. “Making sure 
that people eat is a good thing. If people 
can start their day with a good meal, they 
can make it through the day well — or 
end their day well.” That is what it’s all 
about forhim. 

Kevin Foos recently moved to 


Berkeley from Rochester, New York, 


where he was active with the Catholic 
Worker. While his wife is a student at 
UCB, he says, “I’m trying to stay con- 


nected and keep helping. It’s a good way 


to do, feed people, not only with nourish- 


ment but feelings and good love... I put as- 


much love in the food as I can.” 

_ Other volunteers expressed the same 
sentiments. The food they serve reflects 
the love and the creativity of a group of 


- dedicated cooks who put together a meal 


from whatever donations they manage to 
garner each day. These cooks pride them- 


selves on preparing delicious meals, out 
of a belief that hungry people living 
stressful lives need high-quality meals. 
Richard explains, “Ina and I are sort of 
directors (but) there’s nobody in charge. If 
Eric or Jim comes up with an idea, fine.” 
I checked out their meal service last 
Thursday. There was a seasoned, mashed 
potato dish, pasta with sausages, fish 
sticks, a delicious tofu and squash dish for 
vegetarians, and a lovely mixed green 
salad. For dessert, there were little pack- 
ages of Ghirardelli chocolate squares and 
tea or Pepsi to drink. No wonder half the 


diners lined up for seconds. (Philip, in 


strict confidence, gave me the recipe fo 
his tofu squash dish!) 


Even though Richard Weaver has other 


part-time occupations, getting these meals 
out has become the main focus of his life. 
He is very committed. “I know that I can’t 
screw up and not show up one day,” he 


says. His admiration for his coworkers, 


and especially for Ina, is boundless. 
“She’s a walking, talking saint,” 
Richard declares, and tells about her kind- 
ness and caring for everyone. 
Ina herself is matter-of-fact about it all. 
“It’s a job that needs to be done,” she 


explains. “A need which needs to be 


filled. I enjoy doing it.” 


Many members of the team are good 
enough to cook professionally, but doing 
this particular meal gives them special sat- 
isfaction. Richard reflects that “most of 
the people who come to the meals are 
friends of mine.” 

Philip says, “We do this because we care 
about people and we try to give back to the 
community as best we can.” Possibly he is 
reflecting on his own path in life when he 
says, “Everybody here is somebody — and 
has been somebody before.” 

No one knows how long they will have 
to continue doing this, or if and when the 
Quarter Meal can resume the five-day 
meal servings at Trinity Church, or what 
will happen when the weather gets cold 
and rainy. 

But Ina and Richard and the rest of the 
crew have another vision — launching a 
catering business of their own. They've 
already had one gig, a graduation dinner 
at the Options program for 200 people, 
and a commitment to do future events. 

They are enthusiastic and good at what 
they do. Knowing who they are and where 
they’re coming from, we predict that they 
won’t be catering to the rich, but to those 
folks who need, and who should have, a 
good meal with a big helping of love. 


_ ——— SS a a et esha 
sce secre — 


by Terry Messman 


he faces in Rain Lane’s pho- 

tographs stare back at the viewer 

with almost hypnotic intensity. 

The facesin her expressive, 
soulful portraits of homeless people bear 
the marks of years of hard living on the 
streets of Skid Row in Los Angeles. They 
are marred by scars and cuts and bruises, 
pockmarked and raw, burnt by the sun, 
chafed and chapped by the wind. 


In one photograph, “New and Old 


Wounds,” the eyes of a battle-scarred 


homeless man seem to stare straight into the 
viewer's eyes, radiating pain and hurt and 
fierce determination. Her photographs 
speak volumes about the cumulative 
anguish of untold years of living hardscrab- 
ble lives on the desolate, inner-city streets. 

It can be unnerving to look directly 
into these faces, as if the viewer were 
forced to have a face-to-face encounter 
with the legions of street people who have 
been discarded and left to. languish and 
suffer on the streets of Los Angeles, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach and Venice. 

Rain Lane has purposely set it up that 
way, so the viewer has to stare into the 
heart and soul of a fellow human being 
living on the streets. 

Some may find it difficult to look at 
close-up shots of faces marked so visibly 
by poverty and hardship. But in Rain 
Lane’s eyes, these faces are beautiful. 

She reflected, “Every person; no matter 
what their situation is, whether they’re 
handicapped or homeless, anything that 
other people would look at as a defect, 
there’s always beauty in everyone.” 

Rain, a 33-year-old photographer who 


has beeh photographing homeless people 
for the last five years, takes intimate close- 
ups that help the viewer “appreciate the 
beauty and the reality of homelessness.” 
“You've seen my photos and you know 
I go right for the eyes, which hold the 
heart and soul of a homeless person,” 
Rain explained in an interview. “I try not 
to take a picture too far away because then 


it’s so easy not to identify with that per- 


son. I try to take.a picture as close as pos- 
sible and to make as much contact with 
that person as possible; so that when 
someone else is looking at my photo, it 
shows the reality of that person —- when 
they’re looking directly at you.” 

Her favorite photograph of a homeless 
man hangs on the stairwell leading to her 
bedroom. Every morning when she rises, 
every night when she walks upstairs to 
sleep, she-encounters the intense gaze of a 
homeless man wearing a hooded jacket. 


“I see him on my way up the stairs 


because he hangs in my hallway,” she 
said. “I see it before I leave in the morn- 
ing. Taking pictures is my true love if 
ever there was one.” 

Rain’s close-up portraits of homeless 
people really become personal encounters, 
and almost force the viewer into a face-to- 


face relationship with a fellow human 


being. She thereby avoids the trap of cre- 
ating depersonalized images of homeless 
people as the “other,” or as a generic rep- 
resentation of a socioeconomic category. 

Instead, her lovingly detailed portraits 
lavish the same level of care and respect 
on her homeless subjects that fashion pho- 
tographers lavish on celebrities. 

Given that our society casts aside 
homeless people as unwanted, unseen and 
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Face to Face with Homelessness 


“The Finger.” This man said, “Put a dollar in the old man’s hat or he will not eat today.” 


“The Blanket.” A homeless man wrapped up in a blanket in Santa Monica. 


unsightly, Rain’s photographs create a 
startling turn-around of perceptions in . 
showing great meaning and dignity and 
inherent worth in the very people that are 
so often scorned and rejected. 
She believes that taking photos of 


homeless people from afar creates a sepa- 


ration between the viewer and the person 
portrayed — an alienating distance that 
creates the same division between the 
haves and the have nots that our entire 
society fosters. . 

So she focuses. on taking close-ups at 
eye-level, positioning herself on the same 
level as her subjects, “because then you 
feel like you’re really there,” she said. 

“The thing that makes some of my pic- 
tures very intense is that, if they’re sitting 


~~ 


on the ground, I will go down to the ground 
with them. I don’t take it from above them 
or try to get some kind of weird angle. 
Whatever level they’re on, you should 
always be on their level. Wherever they’re 
sitting or standing, I try to be equal or level 
with them so that the picture’s straight on 
and it holds the most impact.” 
_ Her close encounters with the people 
she photographs often remain engraved on 
her mind long afterwards, like images 
engraved on film. One of her photographs 
(“The Finger”) shows a smiling, bearded 
man with an upraised index finger. Every 
picture tells a story, and Rain tells the 
story behind this particular photo. 

She recalled, “The closer I get when I 


See The Art of Rain Lane page nine 


The Art of Rain Lane 


from page eight. 


take a photo, the more I remember the 


image and I remember the person and | 


remember their attitude or exactly what 
they said. One of my photographs is of an 
African-American man holding up his fin- 
ger, and it looks like he’s telling you 


“ally he was begging. He was yelling out 
loud, ‘Please put a ‘dollar in the old man’s 
hat or he. will not eat today.” Each photo-: 
graph, | can remember exactly what I said’ 
to the person and exactly what they’ said 
tomer 

Rain finds a way to take amazing 


close-ups of homeless people, even: 


though some are very leery of being pho- 
tographed. She approaches people — 
simple courtesy and respect. 

_“T generally walk up to someone and I 
ask, ‘Can I please take your photo?’ And 
if they say no, I respect their boundaries. I 
approach them very professionally, but I. 
wear my heart on my sleeve. I allow them ’ 
to feel very safe when I ask them and they 
fealize it’s not exploiting them. And when 
“| talk to them I shake their hand. It’s justa 
very warm connection I have with people 


in general and so it really helps in times 


like these.” 

One of her most striking photos is of a 
homeless veteran wearing a “Vietnam Vet” 
hat and saluting. Rain said, “When I asked 
him if I could take his photo, he saluted. I 
don’t ask my people to do anything; he just 
saluted at once.” The moment remains 
engraved, not just on a photographic print, 
but on her memory. _ 

Even as a child, Rain was fascinated 
and moved by homeless people living on 
the streets, and she vowed that, when she 


‘grew up, she would make it her calling to 


photograph them. Her interest started long 
before she even owned acamera. 

“Tt started when my mother took me on 
my first trip to New York City when I was 
a kid,” she said. “I told her that, when I 
grew up, I wanted to take pictures of 
homeless people in New York — and 
that’s when I thought they only existed in 
New York. : 

“Then, when I was 13, I went to 
Washington, D.C., and | was blown away 
that there were also homeless people in 
Washington, D.C. I knew two cities now 


ing very, very important, and actu~: - 


bed a ROR ATRL 


“New and Old Wounds.” Scars on the face of a homeless man. 


that had them. I didn’t realize that they 
existed everywhere, because I grew up in 


: Connecticut, where,we don’t have a lot of 


homeless people.” 

Rain’s photographs rescue poor people 
from the oblivion of neglect. They expose 
the undeniable extent of poverty in the 
richest nation on earth; and, simultaneous- 
ly, they humanize the faces of those 
forced into destitution, thereby removing 
the barrier that separates them from us. 

No man is an island, wrote John 
Donne. “Any man’s. death diminishes me 
because I am involved in Mankind; and 
therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” And never 
ask who has been exiled to the streets. As 
Rain’s photos show. with urgency and 
humanity, it is your own neighbor, your 
own family member, who is destitute. 

Rain photographs people living on the 
streets of Santa Monica, Venice Beach, 
Los Angeles Skid Row, and Lincoln Park 


in Long Beach. Her art puts on display all 


the glaring contradictions between wealth 
and poverty, as record numbers of home- 
less people live in the midst of the afflu- 
ence of Beverly Hills, Hollywood. movie 
studios and Orange County. ; 

Rain said it is tough to be homeless in 
Southern California. “A lot of people 


- complain that there’s not enough places to 


stay, and that they’re lonely and hungry. 
We have a lot of missions in L.A., but it 
still doesn’t hold all the homeless people 
that there are. Unfortunately, we have a 
large youth population of homeless people 
as well. It’s huge and it’s intense.” 

Police repression in. conservative 
Orange County makes survival even more 
difficult for the visibly poor. “In Orange 
County, they’ve managed to run a lot of 
the homeless people out,” Rain said. 
“They don’t really tolerate homeless peo- 
ple. ve seen the Orange County police 
take carts away from homeless women. 


“Please Help.” An elderly woman asks for money for food. 


They’re rough on homeless people. 

“Pve seen police harass the guys with 
signs at the end of the freeway and make 
them leave. One time, I witnessed an 
elderly woman being forced to take her 
belongings out of a cart by the police. 
That was a little rough for me, but I guess 
it’s reality.” 

Rain. aspires to become a documentary 
photographer or press photographer. She 
is a member of the National Press 
Photographers Association and a founding 
member of Photo Deviants of Orange 
County, a photo club where people dis- 
play, discuss and critique their pho- 
tographs. Last summer, her photo of an 
elderly woman waiting for a bus was cho- 
sen for display in a juried show for 
Artwell Galleries in Connecticut. 

Contact Rain Lane at: (714) 863-2618, or 
write to: PO Box 562, Garden Grove, CA 
92842. E-mail: rainincali71 @aol.com 
Website: www.RainLanephotos.com 
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Houseless by Choice, a Sidewalk Wordsmith Speaks Out 


Perfesser Creek water 
speaks out for peace & 
justice, for toads & 
transcontinental treks, 
for shining dawns & | 
shining Don Quixote. 


Review by ie Gans 


“Perfesser” Creekwater, is a 
@houseless person who 
writes, cooks with Food Not Bombs in 
Berkeley, composts and recycles, philoso- 


phizes and lives his life simply and in 


such a way as to make a minimum impact 
on the Earth. And he walks. He walks 
around town and around the country, 
thinking and observing and reaching out 


to the hearts and minds of people he > 


meets on his journeys. 

With the help of friends, Mark has just 
published a little book called Gittar in 
Sagittarius. His spelling is idiosyncratic and 
so is Mark, and his writing is interspersed 
with eccentric dashes and asterisks. It is 
enough to drive an editor halfway up the 
wall and make the computer’s spell-check 
program go up in flames; so (with Mark’s 
approval) I will quote from his writings in 
more traditional form. But the reader must 
understand, he writes, “Perfesser 
Creekwater knows how to correctly spell 
almost every word in the English language, 
and chooses alternate spells to help readers 
bust out of habitual thinking patterns.” 


On the last page he describes himself in — 


this way: “Sidewalk wordsmith/ houseless- 
by-choice poet/ harmless-by-choice hobo- 
revolutionary/ park bench pen pal/ peaceful 
polemicist/ ecological essayist/ environ- 
mental activist/ family-spirit walker/ walker 
across America for Mother Earth.” 


Mark offers an introspective reflection 


on the meaning of a peace action he par- 
ticipated in last year. He writes: “When I 
did the year 2003 Holy Week peace walk 
I was wondering, why am I doing this? Is. 
it because I’m willing to die or because 
I’m not willing to die? Easy answer: Me, 
I’m definitely not willing to die. Though I 
know that I will some day or night die, 

well, I’m just simply not yet ready or war 
ing to die at this time. 

“So I walked out from Las Vegas, 
Nevada, to the place where they test 
nuclear bombs, like, begging’ those folks 
who test nuclear bombs: ‘Please don’t kill 
me.’ And the weird thing about that was 
this: The folks who organized that peace 
walk, who let us stay at their house sever- 
al nights before the walk started — well, 
those folks live in a neighborhood which 
is so tough that young folks were killing 
each other. Sad but true. 


fark Dorazio, who also calls | 
himself Mark Creekwater or ° 


Mark Dorazio, also known as “‘Perfesser Creekwater.”’ 


“While I was there, I heard gun shots 
in bright broad daylight. Then later I 
heard that there were gunshots one night 


and that two persons died as a result. That - 


happened approximately one block from 
the house where we stayed before the 
walk. So I wonder: As it seems we are not 
able to persuade young folks in tough 
neighborhoods to stop-killing each other, 
should we still try to persuade guys-with- 
nuclear-bombs to not kill all of us?? 
Should we even try??” 

_ He continues with more deep-seated 
questions for thought. “Whom should we 
try to persuade to stop killing? Young 


guys in tough neighborhoods? Guys with - 


nuclear bombs? Both? Neither? Do you 
care? About any of this? Why or why not? 
Does anybody care? What do you think? 
Should we give more priority to guys with 
nuclear bombs just because they have big- 
ger weapons than young guys in tough 
‘hoods? Why or why not? Do you ever 
think about this?” 

Mark has been houseless most of the 
time for the last 20 years. He doesn’t 
complain. As a matter of fact, he could be 
said to take a certain pride in his ability to 
withstand hard conditions. “I’ve been out 
here so long, I’m getting pretty good at 
it.” He points out that, “If you work as a 
carpenter for 20 years, then you’re a lot 
better at it after 20 years than you were 
when you started.” 

He has lived indoors for short periods, 
but he relishes the freedom and closeness to 
nature that are the rewards of being out- 
doors, whether it’s in the city or the wide 
open country. He writes, “Every place I go, 
I know there is beauty: There in towns, 


cities and suburbs, are beautiful people. Out 


there in the countryside and mountains and 
deserts, well, nature too, is beautiful.” 

At one point, Mark starts to compare 
himself to the coyote because it walks a 
lot in its natural environment, just as he 


| A Free Screening of 
History of the Tele Times 
A new film by Claire Burch 


The “HISTORY OF THE TELE TIMES,” a new 
documentary film’by Berkeley filmmaker Claire Burch, 
describes, in music and anecdote, the well-remembered 
countercultural magazine, THE TELE TIMES. Published 
in Berkeley from 1978 to 1982, THE TELE TIMES 
became, according to legendary comix artist R. Crumb 
in.a letter to ee N. Duncan, “the quintessential under- 


ground comix.’ 


Begun by B. N. Duncan and Wild Billy Wolf and 

continued by Duncan and Ace Backwords, talented car- 

| toonists themselves, the little magazine became a com- 

| pendium of off-beat writing and visual art by street peo- 
| ple and people on the fringe. 

It documented the painful transition from the ideal- 


Lydia Gans photo 


does; then in the next sentence he decides 
he’s more like a mouse. This realization 
startles him, for he exclaims, “Yikes! I 
just realized that coyotes eat mice!” 


The little book is filled with colorful — 
_ and interesting observations that allow 


readers to see a side of living outdoors 
that they may have never before noticed 
or realized. He describes being in his 
sleeping place in Berkeley where he 
writes by moonlight, and drinks wine he 
made himself from “ripe fruit which folks 
threw away because there was so much of 
it and not enough folks to eat it.” 

Mark grew up in Delaware and started 


long-distance walks from there through 


New York and New Jersey back in the 
1980s. After awhile, he began to walk far- 


- ther. In the ‘90s, he went.from Delaware to 


Memphis, Tennessee, then to St. Louis and 


Hannibal, Missouri, (where Mark Twain. 
_lived, he notes) and back to Delaware. He 
_walked for over four months, only occa- 


sionally accepting rides. 

He recounts his treks with gusto and 
joy, even though there were some cold wet 
nights. He is justifiably proud of his feats. 
He describes walking through a long 
snowy night and greeting the sun the next 
morning, “bathing in the glory of wonder- 
ful sunrise.” He walked 55 miles in one 


stretch that time. Sometimes, he admits, he 


would entertain himself as he walked along 
by pretending he was doing stand-up com- 
edy in front of an audience. 

His little book contains all sorts of wise 
and silly observations, ruminations and 
opinions, interspersed with poems and 
occasional jokes. 
call.a five-foot-long frog. who can jump 20 
feet? Answer: Toad-ly Awe-some.” 

In 2002, Mark walked most of the way 
to California. He writes about that trip in 
detail, and about the people he met; he 
discusses the history of U.S. Highway 40 
and throws in a bit of geography too. He 


The Don > 


by Perfesser Mark Creekwater 


’m like Don Quixote De La Mancha 

an exotic character in a toxic world... 

I remember reading about Mr. Quixote, 
“Required reading” for Catholic high school. 
I remember we thought he was funny, 

but for some of the wrong reasons. 
Example: We laughed at the old man because 
his beloved was a “‘common tavern-wench” 
‘Having no clue in our tender teen-age 
Catholic-boy world that every woman is 

a mega-beauty-full Goddess, 

regardless of where she works... 

Plus, we laughed at the old man because his 
ideals were naive and foolish, having no clue 
that these are the very best kinds of ideals 
in the entire known universe. 

As a famous man once said: 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, 

for they will see God.” 


“Question: What do you. 


became savvy on the Internet and stopped 
at libraries along the way to post a journal 


of his trip on a yahoo group website. 


“Many folks followed my progress 
westward, posting messages for me and/or 


commenting on messages which | or others — 


had posted,” he writes. “It was nice to be 


able to feel connected with folks in that 


way, though I was mostly walking every 
day by myself. Several folks came out to 


meet me and folks even invited me into 


their homes.” oe: 

Reading these passages in his book, I 
felt a strong urge to follow his example, to 
experience the freedom of being on the 
road and the pleasure of connecting with 
good people all across the country. 

Mark is a gentle man who cares about 
the Earth and all the creatures who inhabit 
it. And he hasn’t quite lost faith in the 
human race. He writes of his vision for 
world peace in remarkable images: 

“If we ever achieve world peace 

* Then we will probably have no more 
words to say “they” or “them” — because 
it will be all about “we” and “us 

* Then our organized religions will 
probably organize to help shelter home- 
less and houseless folks — as Jesus the 


- Christ advised us to do. 


* Then pupa will probably have a 


_ carrot on it — as folks will probably stop 


killing animals. 

- * Then our refugees will probably be 
allowed across borders — or perhaps we 
will have no borders. 

* Then probably everybody will recy- 
cle and nobody will waste food. 

* Then our city councils and town 
councils will probably enact laws to pro- 
tect poor folks from harassment. 


* Then the golden rule wall probably. : 


be the law of the land.” ~ 


If enough folks share that vision, maybe 
some day we can make it come true. 


Sunday, October 10, 1:00 p.m. 


Pacific Film Archive Theater 
2575 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 


ism and hope of the 1960s hippies to the more harsh and 
angry reality of life on the street (centered on Telegraph 
Avenue) and the developing punk movement. 

This film celebrates the effort that went into produc- 
ing this street publication, and describes the history of | 
every issue, from its first appearance to the last, punctu- 
ated by scenes of Berkeley set against the amazing 


music of Alfonia Tims. 


“Ms. Burch is a wonderful Berkeley institution,” said 
Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates. “For over 20 years, she has 
used her camera and her pen to document the plight of 
homeless people in our community. She is respected for 


her skills as a filmmaker and for her deep commitment 


to improving our society.” 
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The nation’s largest private 
prison corporation is join- 
ing forces with conservative 
faith-based ministries. 


by Bill Berkowitz 


n an era when the Bush 
Administration touts faith-based. orga- 


nizations as engines of individual and - 


social transformation, and is actively 
recruiting and funding religious organiza- 
tions to deliver a bevy of social services, 


it isn’t surprising that a high-powered, 
politically savvy corporation wants in on- 


the action. The Corrections Corporation 
of America, the nation’s largest owner 


_ and operator of private prisons, is truck- 


ing out a new product line with a little 


_ help from its fundamentalist friends: 


Prison Conversions to Christ. 

Over the past few years, high-profile 
prison conversions to Christ — like Carla 
Faye Tucker and David Berkowitz (no 
relation), also known as the “Son of Sam” 
— captured the attention of fundamental- 
ist Christian leaders and the mainstream 
media. (Despite the intervention of a 
number of religious right heavyweights, 


including the Rev. Pat Robertson, Tucker |. 


was executed. on then-Texas Governor 
George W. Bush’s watch.) 
While high-profile prison conversions 


“may play well in_ the media, the 


Corrections Corporation of America 


(CCA) is casting its lot with your every-- 


day prisoner, entering into, partnerships 
with several Christian fundamentalist 
evangelical organizations that are increas- 
ingly active inside America’s prisons. 


According to company-records, the 


Nashville; Tennessee-based company is 
the sixth-largest corrections system in the 
nation, behind only the federal govern- 
ment and four states. .CCA operates 65 
facilities, including 38 company-owned 
facilities, with a total capacity of approxt- 
mately 66,000 beds in 20 states and the 


‘District of Columbia. 


In late March 2004,:CCA announced it 
was collaborating with the Institute in Basic 
Life Principles (IBLP), a Christian-based 
outfit founded and headed by the.controver- 
sial and charismatic Bill Gothard. IBLP is 
described by Focus on the Family’s Family 
News in Focus as “‘provid[ing] a voluntary 
program for inmates who feel that God can 
change their lives.” 

Gothard, who is at the forefront of the 


- character-education movement called 


Character First!, “teaches that Jesus Christ 
is at the top of a ‘chain of command’ in 
which authority figures, teachers, employ- 
ers, elected officials, and, of course, 
preachers — are ordained as leaders by 


Just Before Dawn 
by Claire J. Baker 


Now, when the streets are 
coldest, the homeless die _ 
dirty deaths again. 


The drop-a-coin crowds 
are home, hats and jars 
as empty as nails. 


Where does hope go at dawn? 
Near enough away to return? 
Or this time flown forever? 


If our doomed fellows are still 
alive & feel like doing something 
wild, some will try to wear 

the upcoming sun like a ruby — 
a cold stone at first, 

then soothing as warm water. 
“Wild” they will say, knowing 
there will be no warm shower 
tomorrow... or today. 


Hot Afternoon 
by Llambro Ruci 


All day they spin empty words 
hymning “democracy” _ 

which is a bag with “justice,” “liberty, He 
a shiv, some bullets, side by side. 


There they are, citizens fallen face-down, 
ambulances, white bed-sheets, 

eyelids closed on a tragic afternoon 

to be opened in a dossier in a room. 


A cast of judges, D.A.s, bureaucrats, 
prostitute party secretaries, poor guys, 
some theatric tears fall, 

a bit of empty word-rain, 

on the victims they make tremble. 


And the fat of the killers without let up... 
This is the law of the bourgeois jungle 

| fascism whups the street with terror 

and waits for the day it can march again. 


STREET SPIRIT 


A prisoner on death row in Huntsville, Texas. 


Christ and should be obeyed without ques- 
tion,’ Bob Norman reported in Florida’s 
New Times in September 2002. 

The goal of the CCA/ABLP partnership 
is to enroll up to 1,000 inmates — incar- 
cerated in CCA-operated prisons in the 


Southeastern and Western United States . 


that house more than 60,000 inmates — in 
a faith-centered rehabilitation program, 


Family News in Focus reported. 


This isn’t the CCA’s only marriage to 
faith-based organizations. Since 1991, 


- CCA has been working with Bill Glass 
Champions for Life (CFL), based in 


Dallas, Texas. In April of last year, it 
entered into a full-scale partnership with 
CFL, which according to the Nashville 
City Paper, allows CFL to develop reli- 
gious-oriented prison programs inside the 
walls of “all of CCA’s prisons in the 
United States over the next three years.” 
In this new arrangement, CFL will work 


, with the more than 60,000 inmates housed 
in CCA’s 64 facilities in the United States. 
“Every one of our jails and prisons, on any | 


given day, has groups that do outreach or 
volunteer work with inmates,” Louise 


Green, CCA’s vice president of marketing 


and communications, told the Nashville 
newspaper. The CFL contract “is the first 
time we’ve had one organization uniformly 
come into all our facilities.” 

Champions for Life (CFL), founded in 
1972, operates prison ministries in 42 


- U.S. states, as well as Mexico, Bermuda, - 


the Dominican Republic, South Africa 


arid Russia, according to a report pub- 


(Translated from Albanian by Jack Hirschman) | 


lished by the Public Services International 
Research Unit (PSIRU) of the University 


_ of Greenwich, London, England. 


The Information Network Focus on 
Religious Movements (INFORM) at the 
London School of Economics claims that 
CFL is hooked into the broad network of 


Christian right groups supporting the Bush — 


Administration and it shares a “theological- 
political world view” with these groups. — 
According to the Denver Post, the 
Corrections Corporation of America has 
come under fire recently over several inci- 


dents at its prisons in ‘the past few months. 
Two inmates weré “critically injured” 


at a facility in Watonga, Oklahoma, in 
May, “after hundreds of prisoners with 
baseball bats, fire extinguishers and two- 


by-fours fought one another and guards.” 


In late July, prisoners rioted at the 
Crowley County Correctional Facility in 
Olney Springs, Colorado. 

In early August, “a female inmate at a 
Nashville prison died after suffering a 
skull fracture while in her cell,” the Post 


_ reported. Four CCA employees are cur- 


rently under investigation in her death. 

If Florida Governor Jeb Bush has his 
way, nascent faith-based initiatives in 
state-run prisons may eventually lead to 
the relinquishing of all government con- 
trol over the state’s prison system to faith- 
based organizations. 

Over the past eight months, Gov. Bush 
presided over the opening of two full- 
fledged faith-based prisons. (The state 


~ already ran faith-based programs in at least 


nine prisons, Americans United for 


_ Separation of Church & State recently 


pointed out.) The newly remodeled Lawtey 


Slaughterhouse Meat 
by Edvino Ugolini 

Cows waiting 

their meat already on the plate 

a thousand lire a slice... — 

Jews stuffed into merchandise cars 
the gas chamber up ahead... 
workers selected 

the strongest the best 

the others at home... 

street kids 

for 10,000 the blow’s 

enough to get their pants off... 
open boxes, 

closed free wills 

at the command of whoever pays 
for slaughterhouse meat 

to satisfy the market. 


( Trans. from Italian by Jack Hirschman) 


1 of each country 
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Prisons, Profits and Prophets 


From the book, Texas Death Row, photographs by Ken Light, University Press of Mississippi, 1997. 


Correctional Institute, which opened its 
doors in late December, is a medium-secu- 
rity facility located about 30 miles south- 
west of Jacksonville. The facility was 


_designed to house 800 men when it was 


transformed into a prison devoted to reha- 
bilitation through faith-based programs. 

In mid-April, Gov. Bush opened a sec- 
ond faith-based prison, the Hillsborough- 


Correctional Institution in Tampa, which - 


will house some 300 women. According 
to Americans United’s Jeremy Leaming, 


“Although all faiths will reportedly be 
- allowed to‘offer religious instruction’ and 
‘other services _at the faith-based prisons, © 


most of the programs are expected to be 


Christian. The Hillsborough set-up mir- . 


rors Lawtey’s,. where religious instruction 
and exercises are the tools used to reform, 
rehabilitate and, no doubt, convert as 
many inmates as possible.” 

Leaming reported, “A spokeswoman 
for Bush said Hillsborough promises to 
provide ‘an environment that allows and 
encourages personal growth, self-reflec- 
tion and character development.’ ” 

Gov. Jeb Bush’s prison conversion pro- 
grams are only a small part of Florida’s 
involvement with faith-based organizations. 
The Toronto Globe and Mail recently 
reported that at a “prayer meeting in 
Tallahassee, Bush announced that he has 
set up a high-level advisory board to make 
sure that religious groups get ‘fair and equi- 
table access to state government.’ ” 

According tothe newspaper, “Every 
department of the Florida government is 
now required to have a ‘faith-based coor- 
dinator’ who is expected to reach out to 
churches, synagogues and missionary 
groups and encourage them to make bids 


to offer government services in exchange 


for grants oom Washington.” 


capital conversions 
by Randy Fingland 


a colonial virus lies 
dormant in the veins 


it can run through 
indigenous culture with 
infectious appetite 


suck sustaining nutrients 
out of the coursing 
blood of communication 


homogenize free expression 
into bland background noise 
broadcast by every US station 


A 


ae 
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| The Jacket 
by Susan Anderson Coons 

| Earth colored, down filled. It rests lifeless and cold 
in the corner of the old abandoned warehouse. 


I try it on for size and its fabric fills part of me with 
warmth as my corners of skin gain heat. 


I huddle by the small campfire careful to keep these 
signs of life from showing on the outside of the 
building. 

I sing a little to keep the echoes of emptiness away. 

I caress the warmth and wonder where the next 

‘meal will come by to put in my small pan. 

The boarded-up building gives me no answers. 


On the Edge 
by Susan Anderson Coons 


They are so calm, these men in green 
in the emergency room s 
as attendants in blue hospital gowns stand by. 


They handle this crisis like they are having a cup 
of coffee and scones with a few brief moments to 
laugh with the man hooked up to monitor and IV. 
The patient gets a distracted pat, an explanation 
while the one in bed #4 cries out in pain. 

The monitor of the man with the IV goes in a 

flat line and the beeping stops. 


| To stand at the edge is to watch eternity knock 
| while my soul and spirit raise a hand - 

| and hope to halt its entrance _ for a while. 
Instead. I am told to go home. Too late to help. 


4 
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| Funny 
by Joan Clair 


“The human species is the cruelest animal.” 


We both reach the tiny, elderly lady, 
whose features slide into her face, 
crushed on the sidewalk, 

at the same time. - 

“Spare change,” she says. 


The tall, thin woman, dressed for the weather 

in a sleeveless white dress, | 

I'd noticed before because she seemed dissolved, 
but not into the heat and not into.a kindly nothingness. 
She sees the elder and smiles to herself, 

but the smile’s not worth a dime to stop her step. 


I give the elder four quarters, 

then come back and give her $2.00 more, 
all the sins of the world in her one cross. 
“How generous,” she says, “Bless you.” 


But it’s not blessing enough to steer me to sainthood, 
or keep me from spending more on myself 

than on her for a food fix, always my last, 

to escape the world’s heartache, 

an irony I don’t escape. 


So $3.00 to ease her pain‘and $5.00 to ease mine — 
Isn’t that funny. A 


0 to get spareribs,” said the man. 
-shut eye, offering to clean my car 

‘with a squirt bottle and newspaper. 

| m2 dollar thinking $7.00 was a lot for a meal. 
“I have twa:hours to go,” he said. 

“There’s a( hinese place up the street,” I said. 


‘“Food’s alot cheaper.” 


As I left, his face with the squinty eye stayed with me 
as if he was staring at me from within. 

I thought, “What is $7.00 if it takes one poor soul’s 
mind off the rest of his life for a few minutes? 

How do I know what the food means to him, 

what lost thread of comfort?” 


| His was a simple, childlike desire, which came from 

| a place of innocence, from a child within 

| who has not become sophisticated 

and who will not come before the throne of judgment. 


Arrivals & Departures 
by Claire J. Baker ; 

On arriving at Berkeley BART 

an Irish-harp player 


with handy donation-hat. 
Beautiful. I float a buck. 


Up on Shattuck at Center 
signal light changes 
sound like singing birds. 


Bank sidewalk sparkles— 
diamond dust(?) 
A rich sour smell of pizza, 


spirited people buying Street _ 
Spirit, a fair Berkeley day — 
but for an elderly panhandler 
not in her customary spot. 


| Break-Ins 
by Joan Clair | 


Virginia Woolf said one must have 
3 a room of one’s own: 
Art by Christa 
OCCAOIOnS? a room whose door 
will not be broken down; 
a room whose contents 
will not be messed around; 
a room where one can go 
to sleepin peace ee 
and not be shaken by others’ break-ins. 


Richmond Parkway 
by Claire J. Baker 


Scattered remnants cling 

in a deserted field nursery. 
Offspring of windblown seeds, 
plants not yet uprooted 

by new apartments 

or some bang-bang industrial. 
Desolate abandoned land. — 


compassion’s 
lethargy 
by Randy Fingland 


air thick 

with particulated heat 
settles on 

stalled cars 


I can be alone in this room 

with you now, my little sister; — 
but even with all the locks 

on the doors and windows barred, 
our souls remember break-ins 

that we could not guard against. 


when only pedestrians 

stir the static 

stacks of molecules 

with their plodding strides 


I envision that at night 
Richmond’s homeless sleep 
among bright flags, muted 

by darkness & sorrow. 


B&B 

‘by Claire J. Baker 

For the three million 

American homeless, too often _ 

B & B stands for beaten down/ 
| brutality inflicted on their 
- bodies & spirits — 


then too 
the trickle of coins 
never leaves 

the cool shade 

of a stuffed pocket 


Sidewalk Grass 
by Claire J. Baker 


Grass will grow through 
cracks in sidewalk stone 
if just one root survives 
beneath the ground. 

When dormant flower seeds _ 
are rainward sown, they 
anchor, feisty to abound. 


bad medicine 
by Randy Fingland 
signs of betrayal 


mark the streets 
in this election year 


‘not bed & breakfast in a cozy 
country village off a highway 

by the ocean where (after bacon, 
eggs, biscuits & honey) one jumps 
into the shiny car with the family, 
a client, a friend or a lover — 
tours & photographs at leisure, 
stops for lattes, crab, sour bread. 


Centered in the universe is man: 

our roots grow sturdy. 

All our years with 

high technology, uncertain plan, 

we nurture grass-blade hope, __ 
allay our fears. 


The walk is cracked, 

a green stem pushes through. 
I never step on miracles. 

Do you? 


sore throats 
raging without healthcare 
portray the disease 


of a nation’s 
resources 
misappropriated 


Out of creativity & compassion, 

may positive change come Bye & Bye. ' 
People of compassion must not let 
hope depart with a “bye-bye” 

though it often stands at the door 

in the act of leaving, . . 

in the act of grieving. 


into the funnels 
that stoke fires 
of global malaise 


cobweb connections 
‘by Debra Grace Khattab 


through streets hazy with fog 
I wend my way 


wealth & squalor 


Poetry Need Not Be 
by Randy Fingland 7 


Homeless. 
by Lee Gerstmann 


cup of coffee 

cup of tea 

anyone for tennis 
how about croquet 


Words won’t betray the writer 

They appear on the printed page 
representing text only = — 

Poetry need not be homeless 

unless one wants it to be : 
Just because one does not live in a house 
and sleeps in a sleeping bag 

with almost no clean change of clothes 
does not mean one has to keep with 
stereotypically homeless subject matter 
Brilliant minds can belong to anyone 
All one needs is a pencil and paper to | 
free his or herself from the harsh realities 
forced upon them because of circumstance 
Information belongs to everybody 

and creativity is a blessing 

Poetry need not be any strict category 

It just needs to be written 


piling through leaves ; 
nested among leftovers 


curled up asleep 
against the curb 


take all hope 
take all life © 
anyone for profits 

_recall greed is good 


fish stockings and a coat 
permanently gray with black 


fingerprints etched 
up the side 


sales are down 
stocks are up 

hunger in the streets 
people full of need 


the coat rises up 
the leaves slide away 


and the mist 
swallows him 


glass of cognac 
glass of milk 
capitalism 

lets poor babies cry 


as I turn away with 
my own strand 


of cloud 
following me 


‘October 2004 


Ps 


is 


October 2004 


HOTROD , 
‘by Christopher Robin 

My friend Hotrod — 

Flying a sign near the Clock nee 
Tells me 
‘Speed freaks beat him up 

Stole his radio 

He believes in honesty and goodness. 
A veteran, 

A carpenter, 

“Tm starving,” he says, 

“I’m diabetic—I just want stability” 
| offers me a lemon 

Tsay no thank you, I get many for - 
Free from the trees where I work, 
| “Tell that young redhead, 
you know him, to be careful handing 
out five dollar bills like he does — 
the cranksters aren’t kind — 
they’ll beat him down—” 
I give him the last of my change and 
Move on, holding on to my rent 


D. tells me her neighborhood 

_Is overrun with crack 

I tell her move in here 

We only had that recent incident 
Where my disabled neighbor 
Got beat up doing 

a Neighborhood Watch, 

By the local gang-bangers 

‘Now I go out with him,” I say 
“put I don’t wanna be a cop...” 


‘“‘A woman here,” she says “was dead 
across the street for 15 days 
No one found her, I don’t think she 
could afford her medication’’ 


“A similar guy here,” I say 
“No one found him either 
Until he stunk — 

He never said a word to me 
In ten years” 


“I gotta stay clean,” says Hot Rod by Julia Vinograd 


“otherwise come the. rats and the bugs. . 
| ‘Lasked a cop where Pm supposed to go 
He said, “Somewhere we can’t 

find you”’ 


salad shop: a John the Baptist woodcut. 


of salad to go instead of spare change.’ 
He howled, head thrown back, : 


War and Peace: 


; ‘ me I he cel d and bied. 
The Warritir os Peacemaker till even the celery whimpere and bied 


by Perfesser Mark Creekwater into the torn fur of a small desert animal 


that didn’t get away. ‘He snarled, 


Beside a monument of stones 
To heroes of an ancient war 

I stop to rest my tired bones 
My spirit to restore 


: ee in their own language. - 
Ths spirits of these heroes here 


The memories of their loved ones 
A thing of awe-full-ness and fear 
They died far from their homes 


Either they’d go away or take him away 
I marched for peace and so did they but either way they weren’t real to him. 

These heroes of this ancient war 
“Give peace a chance” I used to say 


I marched to stop a war. 


raging, radiant and waiting. 


Sestina to the i ie tite of 


by Maureen Hartmann 


O the martyrdom of our youthful soldiers and the Iraqi children for oil! 

O the struggle for control in Iraq, the root of which is greed for money! 

O when of necessities for the poor, there is a dearth! 

O when of riches for the oil barons, there is a plethora! 

O for the rich in their existential loneliness! 

O the emptiness which can only be filled by loving contact with those who hunger! 


O the poor earth, suffering from oil spills, for human love does hunger! 

O while in the meantime the corporations’ gouging the middle and lower classes 
by raising the price of oil! 

O the poor and even the middle class living in lonennes: 

O even the middle class investor in the stock market now desperate for money! 

Of money problems in the middle class there is quite the plethora. 

Of money in the middle classes there is quite the dearth. 


O due to the oil barons’ war, of social programs there is quite the dearth! 
O due to the oil barons’ war for oil, there is hunger! : 

O in the big oil corporations, of power there is a plethora! 
| O the signs of the protestors, “How many males per gallon (of oil)?” : 
O the cruelty of the PG&E hierarchy which presaged this greed for money! 
O in the sharper and sharper division of the rich and poor, the loneliness! 


A homeless man sleeps on the street in Santa Monica, CA. 


John The Baptist on the Street 


Skinny, tattered jacket, tangled wild beard, sharp 
knees on the sidewalk outside a Saridwich and 


Someone had given him a plastic container 


| dirty fingers clawing limp cringing: lettuce 


Rage magiced mayonnaise and carrot peelings 


scattering the fluttering bones in all directions. 
John the Baptist turns wherever he is into the desert. 
He preaches to stones, lizards and cactus 


When the cops came on:a noise complaint 
he didn’t fight them the way he fought his salad. 
He didn’t answer their questions, only waited. 


Messiahs come and go like the tide goes in and out 
but John the Baptist’s still blocking the sidewalk, 


Wealthy Oil Corporations: 
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Upon Reading Street Spirit 
by Christopher Robin 


All 3 days while wandering, 

I wondered 
If IT lose my section 8 in 2005 — 
Budget cuts, perhaps 
I could do the SRO roach motel thing 
(again!) 

with my SSI check 

and relieve myself of internet 

cable tv-debt-restraint 

can’t afford much really— 

what bills would I have? 

Why established housing requiring 

Credit checks? 

Evade creditors and flock to 
Poetry-infighting-big-city-crumb-fight 
In SF 

Land into arms of Debra 

Who nurtures me, cries out “I love you!” 
At first sight of me 

Perhaps bed down in the girly-shack 

in Burlingame suburb 

Where’s Jenny in this scenario? 
Nowhere 

Times too lean 

Values clash 

She loves me for my creative life though 
Loves my friends and my poetic 
shenanigans in North Beach 

She consents and revels in all of it 

I know—as I consent to 
Big-fashion-dating-wanting-rich-material-life 
I know her heart and soul to be 
Quite substantial 

I’m sure we will not be moved and 
For now we stay 
Until they come for me.... 


Rain Lane photo 


te 


ask not for whom the horn honks, 


it honks for thee — for Tom Odegaard 
by. Randy Fingland riommen cet 
can’t seem to put my hand on certain disappeared WMDs 
thought they might be stockpiled. somewhere under my warchest 
maybe-stacked over by Tony’s jumping jack gift fleet of MGBs 
| or mixed in with my sporting gun-collection of M16s_.. Bist 

| perhaps tucked behind my. Hitler’s Greatest Excuse Speeches Ds ef! 
or stashed in the same hidden. compartment under my bed : 
“ |-as my daughter’s illegally purchased prescription drugs 
| certainiy not in my wife’s drawers or her many stuff-filled closets 

| nor rusting erect in my seldom-used shower stallin DC -_ 

| yet I know they’re right there — I can see them in-my head ale 

| 


iy 


could they possibly be in Iran, Syria, Korea or evil Pakistan 

plus who says missing weapons of mass destruction is a BFD 
especially when the key word here is mass, as in masses 

& I’ve made it perfectly clear I’m in no way connected to the masses 
but not to worry — they’re bound to be captured soon on DVD 

Oh daddy, oh mommy, won’t you tell your elected by the judiciary son 
where to find those rambunctious wayward WMDs 


from out of the blue an answer came right away back from the CIA: 
plant some old Russian missiles full of anthrax in the Iraqi desert, 
discover them via a Halliburton satellite, then dig them up on live TV 


O of rich and poor, the double kinds of loneliness! 

O between rich and poor, of compassion and understanding, the dearth! 
O the lack of just distribution of money! 

O the gnawing among the homeless of hunger! 

O the cold shoulder given by the tycoons of oil! 

O of hatred spawned by greed, the plethora! _ 


O of watching the stock market, in the middle class, the plethora! 
O in the poor, of watching social programs recede, the loneliness! 
O the disgust in our oceans of black oozing oil! — 

O the lack of security in the poor and middle classes, the dearth! 
O facing the middle class, the specter of homelessness and hunger! 
O in both the poor and the middle class, the problem of money. 


O the excruciating problem of not knowing if in one’s old age there will be money! 
O the crimes of violence, for money, of which there is a ete 

O for love, the earth’s hunger! 

O for the person who longs for a peaceful and dignified old age, the loneliness! 
O for support in one’s old age, the dearth. 

O the far-reaching tentacles of the problem with oil! 


O the hunger, O the problems with money! 
O the oil! O the plethora! x 
O the loneliness! O the dearth! 


ot: 
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Poor Leonard's 
Almanack 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit October 2004 


Thoughts on Presidents 
and the Presidency 


1. I pray Heaven to bestow the best of blessings on this 
house and all that shall hereafter inhabit it. May none but 
wise and honest men ever rule under this roof. 

JOHN ADAMS, letter to his wife Abigail, the-day after moving into the 
newly constructed White House as its first occupant, 2 November 1800 
2. Anybody that wants the presidency so much that-he’ll 
spend two years organizing and campaigning for it is not 
to be trusted with the office. 
DAVID S. BRODER (journalist); Washington Post column, 18 July 1973 


3. I do not need to explain why I say things. That’s the 
interesting thing about being the president. Maybe some- 
body needs to explain to me why they say something, but 


I don’t feel like I owe anybody an explanation. 
GEORGE W. BUSH, interview with the author, 20 August 2002, quoted 
in Bob Woodward, Bush at War, 2002 


4. We’re the party of a great man who should have been 
President, who would have been one of the greatest 
Presidents in history — Hubert Horatio Hornblower, er, 


_ Humphrey. 


JIMMY CARTER, presidential nomination TS Jee New 
York City, July 1980 


' 5. It takes two things to be a great president... 


First, to be a great president you have to have a war. All 
the great presidents have had their wars.. 
Two, you have to find a war where you are attacked. 


ADM. WILLIAM J. CROWE JR. (Joint Chiefs of Staff chairman, 1985- : 


1989), quoted in Bob Woodward, prologue to The Commanders, 1991 


.6. There is no precedent in any modern White House for 


what is going on in this one: a complete lack of a policy 
apparatus. What you’ve got is everything —-.and I mean 
everything — being run by the political arm. It’s the reign 
of the Mayberry Machiavellis. 


‘ JOHN DifULIO (former presidential assistant to George W. Bush), ue 


in Ron Suskind, “Why Are These Men Laughing,” Esquire, January 2003 


7. My friends, fellow-democrats, fellow-Americans: I’m 
going to be candid with you. I had hoped to be back here 


- this week under different circumstances, running for reelec- 


tion. But you know the old saying, ““You win some, you lose 
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“over those who worked for him was his capacity to inspire 


them. “After an hour with the President I could eat nails 


for lunch,” one associate commented. 
ERWIN C. HARGROVE (Brown University professor of political sci- 


ence), The Power of the Modern Presidency, 1974 


9: Anonymous: Why do you want to become president? 
Kennedy: Because that’s where the power is! 


JOHN F. KENNEDY, format adapted, 19607, quoted in Laurence J. 
Peter, editor, Peter’s Quotations: Ideas for Our Time, 1977 


10. am, as you know, only the servant of the people. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, letter to James Gilmore, 13 March 1861 


11. Homely, dispassionate, showing all the rough-edged 
process of his thought as it goes along, yet arriving at his 
conclusions with an honest kind of everyday logic, 
[Abraham Lincoln] is so eminently our representative 
man, that, when he speaks, it seems as if the people were 
listening to their own thinking aloud. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL (pee) “Abraham Lincoln, ” 1864, “ 
Study Windows, 1871 


12. The moving factor in [Presidential] prestige is what 


[people] see happening to themselves. 

RICHARD E. NEUSTADT (presidential assistant to Harry S. Truman 
and Harvard professor of government), Presidential Power: The Politics 
of Leadership, 1960 


13. When the President does it, that means that it’s not 
illegal. 
RICHARD M. NIXON, David Frost television interview, 20 May 1977 


14. Things didn’t really get decided until the president had 
met with Cheney alone. 

COLIN L. POWELL, referring to Pres. Bush and the vice president, 
quoted in Bob Woodward, Plan of Attack, 2004 


15. You wonder why anyone smart enopEH to ae eh eet 
would want to be president. 
ANDY ROONEY (commentator), 60 Minutes, television magazine Pe, 


efficient or inefficient. It is pie ue a Digee of moral 
leadership. : 
FRANKLIN. D. ROOSEVELT, quoted in Anne O’Hare McCormick, 


“Roosevelt’s View of the Big. Job,” New. York Times Magazine, 1} 
September 1932. : 


17. Anonymous woman (after a speech): Governor 
Stevenson, you have the vote of every thinking person. 


Stevenson: That’s not enough, madam, we need a majority. 
ADLAI E. DEEN EASING presidential campaign, 1956 


18. I am going to make a common-sense, intellectually 
honest campaign. It will be a novelty and it will win. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN, diary, 16 July 1948, quoted in William Hillman, 
Mr. President, 1952. And “it” did. 


19. Within the first few months I discovered that being a 
President is like riding a tiger. A man has to keep on rid- 
ing or be swallowed... I never felt I could let up for a sin- 
gle moment. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN, opening words, Menon: Years of Trial and 
Hope, 1956 


20. By the ime a man gets to be Presidential material he’s 
been bought ten times over. 


GORE VIDAL, Arthur Cooper interview, “Gore Vidal on... Gore Vidal,” 
Newsweek, 18 November 1974 


21. My movements to the chair of Government will be 
accompanied by feelings not unlike those of a culprit, who 


is going to the place of his execution. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, on the eve of assuming the Presidency. let- 
ter to Henry Knox, | April 1789 


22. The President is up there i in the White House- for you... 
it is not you who are here for him. [Ellipsis in original.] 


WALT WHITMAN, “A Song for Occupations, ” 1855, Leaves of Grass, 
1855-1892 


FOOSE KR ise 


fea Roy Franks is the editor of Random House Webster’s 


some’’ — and then there’s that little-known third category. 
AL GORE, Democratic National Convention, Boston, 26 July 2004 


8. The main basis for [Franklin D.] Roosevelt’s influence 


gram, CBS, 23 September 2001 


16. The Presidency is not merely an adbunisaanve office. 
That’s the least of it. Iti is more than an engineering job, Wit, each subtitled The Greatest ge Ever Said. 


Quotationary. Last year Random House published his Freedom: 
Quotes and Passages from the World’s Greatest Freethinkers 
and 5 gift books titled Inspiration, Love, Money, Wisdom, and 
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person. Another way it shows up is. a need 


for independence. I want to be able to do 
everything for myself so that I won’t have 
to depend on anyone else.” 

Depression in his adult years definitely 
influenced “Cry Out for Compassion,” as 
the woman he portrayed was someone 
who felt shut out and estranged from soci- 
ety by all the violence in the world. 

Wolter was homeless from November 
2000 to April 2001 and was staying in the 
men’s shelter at the Oakland Army Base. 
He became homeless when he had to move 
and could not find affordable housing. He 
was employed at the time for the City of 
Oakland, working with seniors seeking to 
re-enter the job market, and teaching basic 
computer skills. He got in touch with St. 
Mary’s through a coworker. 

Susan Werner, intern art therapist at St. 
Mary’s Center, contrasted Querdo’s art to 
Wolter’s. Of Querdo’s art, Werner said, 
“He portrays his personal suffering and 
transformation in his art work.” She adds, 
“For Jose, artmaking is an antidote to sub- 
stance abuse. He unites with whatever he is 
experiencing and opens to the depth of his 
soul. Jose enjoys discovering a relationship 
between creativity and self-healing.” 

Werner notes that, “Wolter’s work 
expresses his keen sensitivity to the 


impact of violence on all people and 


awareness of unity amongst all people 


regardless of one’s religious beliefs.” 
Querdo’s and Wolter’s artworks were 
displayed in an exhibit on Capitol Hill 
entitled “Creative Aging: Beyond 
Words,” sponsored by the American 


Association of Art Therapy. The two men 


traveled with Werner to see the exhibit on 
display from June 14-18, and to advocate 
for housing for low-income people. 
Werner said, “Artwork makes visible 
and real the range of human experience. 
Art, in presenting the human condition, 


can evoke in someone heightened aware- 


ness, a sense of shared humanity, or a 
compassionate response to suffering. 
Artwork by seniors at St. Mary’s Center 
often conveys a person’s capacity to trans- 
form and offers hope for making changes 
in one’s life.” 

Exhibiting art on Capitol Hill is one 


way of influencing legislators, and lobby- 


ing is another. While in Washington, 
D.C., Querdo, Wolter, and Werner spoke 
with legislative assistants of our local sen- 


ators, Barbara Boxer and Dianne 


Feinstein, and Rep. Barbara Lee and aides 
of members of the Appropriations 
Committee for HUD. 


Querdo presented the need for Sues 


low-income housing units. He mainly 
spoke about the National Affordable 
Housing ‘Trust Fund Act sponsored by Rep. 
Barbara Lee, and expressed his gratitude to 
Lee. He pointed out that Congress has been 
focusing on legislation for people buying 
homes, which is not an option for extremely 
low-income people. Querdo’s testimony 


was very appropriate given the dire short- 
age of low-income housing. 


Wolter spoke about issues regarding 7 


the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development’s (HUD) Section 8 program 
that pays a percentage of one’s rent, based 
on a person’s income. The House of 
Representatives and the Senate voted for 


full funding of Section 8 vouchers in FY. 


2004. In April 2004, HUD made cuts to 
the funding that affected housing for fami- 
lies, disabled and elderly people. 

Wolter was one of the lucky ones whose 
Section 8 funding was not cut off. Stil, the 
amount of rent he pays as a Section 8 par- 
ticipant has increased 18 percent, a greater 
rate of increase than his income. _ 

Wolter stated, “The cuts also have a 
devastating effect on landlords in terms of 
accepting Section 8 tenants. If Section 8 


payments are going to be cut, landlords 


are not going to accept Section 8 tenants. 
Cuts also have an effect on the building of 
low-income housing. Developers are less 
interested in creating low-income housing 
because they’re not sure of the govern- 
ment’s policy on LPueporine people who 
want to move in.’ 

Once back in Oakland, Wemer Querdo, 
and Wolter shared the excitement about the 
trip to Washington, D.C., at “Us Together,” 
a daylong celebration of community held at 
St. Mary’s. Art by Querdo and Wolter and 
other formerly homeless artists at St. 
Mary’s Center were exhibited. Querdo and 


- Wolter were presenters and spoke of their 


meetings with legislators, as well as their 


“viewing of the exhibit. Querdo said it was 


“an indescribable experience” to watch 
other people viewing their art. 

Other senior speakers talked about 
advocating for social change and about 
their personal transformation since com- 
ing to St. Mary’s Center. According to 
Carol Johnson, executive director of St. 
Mary’s, about 200 community members 
attended the exhibit, including several 
providers from different agencies. 

Johnson said, “I think at this time in. 
our experience, we can’t miss opportuni- 
ties to come together and celebrate who 
we are and what we do.in our local and in 
our national community. We really want- 
ed to include as wide a spectrum of ee 
ple as possible.” 

Querdo presently is a student at Merritt 
Community College, where he recently 
received a certificate in substance abuse 
counseling. Querdo is aiming for an AA 
degree in social science and hopes to get a 
BA degree in social work at San 
Francisco State College. Wolter continues 
to be employed by the City of Oakland 
and to train seniors in computer skills. 

Werner talked about the strength of 
character in Querdo and Wolter, as well as 
other senior artists at St. Mary’s. She said, 


“These men and women are courageous in 


making art to learn about themselves. 
Inevitably, they discover their own vitali- 
ty, inner wisdom and unique gifts.” 


Susan Werner of St. Mary’s Center con- 
tributed to and helped edit this article. 
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The growing homelessness i in America i is tied to the 


war. Our country’s wealth and heart are being lost. 
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march, but the police seemed immovable. 
After standing in place for an hour.as 
the crowd grew larger, we saw eight 


Volunteer March Legal Advisors (they. 
~ worked as legal observers wearing green 
*-¢aps) link their-arms over their’ shoulders 
“and take off toward the police. Be, 

My Bay Area Code Pink affinity. eroup 
and I had decided not to risk arrest. My _ 

‘Code Pink friend Sherry reminded me that: 


we risked arrest if we joined in, but we 
did anyway, — 

When the huge mass of demonstrators 
Started arriving at the entrance of the 


_ Street, the police arranged an open corti- 


dor down First Avenue. The-march quick- 
ly arranged itself, with the march organiz- 
ers leading atthe, front, in a great ‘expres- 


_ sion of cooperation by. all the sponsoring 
organizations. 


The rally site in front of the United 


Nations symbolized the international sup-- 
port from and for homeless groups world-_ 


wide. The list of supporting organizations 
‘included health care groups, social work- 
ers, artists, youth and students, religious 
leaders, media makers, labor unions and, 
yes, Code Pink! 


Our Bay Area group had arrived in : 


New York on Friday, August 27, and 
immediately received text messages on a 


cell phone about actions that were occur- 


ring around the city that we could join, 


~ starting that very afternoon. : 
The bicycle group; Critical Mass, was 


leading a huge demonstration with over 
5000 bicyclists in downtown New York; 
during the protest, 230 were arrested, thou- 


-. sands of supporters’ were in the streets, and 


cops and police vans were everywhere. 
On the same day, a Know Your Rights 
training was on at St. Mark’s Church; and 


there was a Military Families Speaking - 


Event with talk show host Laura Flanders. 
Earlier that day, there had been’ a Peaceful 
Police Press Conference. 

Next morning; we bought a seven-day. 
transit pass. New Yorkers were wonder- 


fully helpful about how to get around; and 


we frequently heard expressions of grati- 
tude for our efforts for peace as we 


_ walked through the city, wearing our 


Code Pink slogans. 

At 9 a.m. on Saturday morning, we met 
with the whole Code Pink group of 
founders, staff, locals and out-of-towners. 
We received a schedule of events that 
included at least three activities for every 
one of the seven days we were in New 


York. We were informed of additional 


events by text messaging on a cell phone. 
The Saturday night event, Code Pink’s 
Women Against War, had just been 
moved to a larger hall, the Riverside 
Church, so -we had some extra tickets to 
sell as we‘ went to our first protest march 


_— the “March for Women’s Lives” spon- 


sored by Planned Parenthood at 11 a.m. 


Women gathered at Cadman Plaza in: 
Brooklyn, and marched ‘across the 


Brooklyn ‘Bridge to-a-] p. m. tally at City 
Hall Park, Manhattan. 

Our group. cartied Signs in the shape of 
pink slips, with the slogan “Pink Slip 
Bush” and ‘beautiful Pink Peace Doves. 
Drawn to our gaudy pink costumes, media 
people from all over the world stopped us 
constantly as we participated in these 


marches — including media from Japan, 
_ France and Germany, and the local press. - 


Our photos were shown on the New York 
Times website describing the event. 

I wore a Lady Liberty crown in pink 
and a pink toga, to add to my pink slip, 
plus an aluminum-foil torch with tissue- 


_ paper red flames and my. granddaughter’s 


pink umbrella. I also wore a bright pink 


sash that was a homage to the sashes worn 
-more than 80 years ago by the_suf- 
_fragettes. In truth I had fun — wearing 


long, dangling pink earrings, a pink hair 


: cup: and a pink plastic bracelet! 


A young New Yorker, age 14, was our 
guide to the march’s starting place in 


- Brooklyn; she participated in all the 
events on our week-long schedule. ; 


In absolutely every program of speech- 
es during the events we participated in, 


the issues of homelessness and poverty 


were emphasized. 


The police required that the march stay 


on the narrow bridge walkway, which 


meant that the huge crowd that had gath-! 


ered took a very long time to cross the 
Brooklyn Bridge. — 

Later, on Saturday evening, my fellow 
Code Pinkers went to an inspiring and 
uplifting Women Against War event at 
Riverside Church and packed the nave. 

The event included an awards ceremo- 
ny where Code Pink gave Pink Badges of 


“Courage to Norma Castillo, the mother of | 


Camillo Mejia, an Iraq War Veteran who 
was sentenced to one year in prison for 
refusing to return to Iraq to fight; Kelly 


Dougherty, an Iraq war veteran who. 


helped found the group Iraq Veterans 
Against War, Fernando Suarez del Solar, 
whose son Jesus del Solar was killed in 
the Iraq war; Anne Wright, a former 
ambassador and diplomat who resigned 
her post. in March 2003 to protest against 
the Bush administration’s war plan;. and 
Leslie Cagan, the national coordinator of 
United for Peace and Justice. 


The next morning, Sunday, we began: 


assembling for our largest protest march, 
the mass march of up to 500,000 people 
sponsored by. United for Peace and 
Justice. Code Pink marched with a 
women’s contingent which included 
MADRE, the National Organization for 
Women, Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom and others. 
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This was an historic. act of dissent: the 
largest protest ever during a national 
political convention. We had a wonderful 
time. Pink Bloque, a cheerleader dance. 
team of young women wearing totally 
pink costumes, were terrific. 

Each contingent of the march stopped 
in front of Madison Square Garden where 
the Republicans were meeting and -chant- 
ed their special message- Our message 


was: “Bush Lied. Fire Him. Pink Slip 


Bush.” A. poster truck with Bush shown 
with his pants on fire was accompanied by 
distribution of matchbooks with the same 


. image. Lots of good humor and coopera- 


tion made the whole, huge effort seem 
cheerful, even fun. 
The City of New York refused to per- 


mit our march. to end in Central Park; but . 


some of the marchers brought lunches and 
picnicked in the park after the rally. 

We discovered by watching TV news 
later that Sunday, that President Clinton 


had spoken on the same day at the 


Riverside Church on the.true message of 
Christian compassion. I was glad I had 


voted for that kind of compassion. 


_ My more energetic friends went on to a 
concert by Michael Franti that evening. I 
went to bed early since two marches were 
scheduled for the next day. One was 
focused on the folks dealing with 
HIV/AIDS — Still We Rise — and the 
other was the homeless march described 
above. In addition, we gathered in Central 
Park to create an aerial photo image of the 
Statue of Liberty with a tear in her eye. I 
was part of a flame in her torch. 

On both Monday and Tuesday morn- 


ings at 9 a.m., Code Pinkers created cos- 


tumed street theater in front of the fancy 
hotels where RNC delegates stayed. The 
theme was the haves versus the have nots 
— the billionaires ignoring the homeless, 
the people without medical coverage, the 
people who lack education. 


Code Pink activists played the part of © 


rich Republican “ladies” followed by 
women hungry for education, hungry for 


jobs and hungry for health care. During a 


Halliburton-sponsored breakfast at the 
Texas delegates’ hotel, Code Pink activists 
wore pig snouts and rolled around in 
money in front of the hotel. : 

On Tuesday, we met in front of FOX 
News for a “Shut-Up-A-Thon” to point 
out the bias of their newscasts. Many of 
us had seen “Outfoxed,” the film docu- 
mentary which clearly shows the conserv- 
ative twist that station gives to the news. 

On Wednesday morning, we took our 
Code Pink piace in “The Unemployment 
Line,” wearing our pink slips, and stood 
in a single line holding pink slips from 
Wall Street to Madison Square Garden, 
detailing the Bush economic failure. The 
Unemployment Line stretched four miles. 

My friend, Sherry Larsen-Beville, and 
I went on a special pilgrimage to Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s statue to bring her some pink 
flowers, a bright pink sash and a sign 
ing “Pink Slip Bush.” 

Later that day, the New York Central 
Labor Council sponsored an early Labor 


"45 


Day rally focusing.on the harm Bush’s poli- 


~ cies have inflicted on working families. 


That evening at 7:00 p.m., the National 
Organization for Women (NOW) rallied 
in Central Park with the slogan, “Stop the 
Bush Agenda.” At the same time, there 
was a Media March on the NYC head- 
quarters of CBS, NBC, CNN and FOX. 

In honor of “liar, liar, pants on fire,” 
there was an organized flash at Battery 
Park. We bought some large red. bloomer- 
type underpants and boldly stood in line 
with our Code Pink friends and a couple 
hundred protesters from many groups, and 
chanted the phrase, “This is what democ- 
racy looks like!” Then we flashed our 
message — “Fire Bush” written on: our 
bright red underpants. 

The next day was a Veterans’ Vigil in 
Union Square. Code Pink gathered near 
Gandhi's statue. The father of a son dead 
in Iraq sat with a candle. The war dead 
had been memorialized during our days in 
New York at various sites. Combat boots 


were laid out in a pattern in an open 


square with names attached. 

One of the most moving of the peace 
statements was made in the small grave- 
yard of St. Mark’s Church. One coffin 
covered in an American flag was accom- 
panied by 15 plain black coffins. The 
speakers simply read the names and ages 
of 15 dead Iraqis and then the name and 
age of an American soldier who had died 


in Iraq. They read them each night until 


the 1000 Americans and the 15,000 Iraqis 
had all been named. 
Code Pink organizers found a way for 


‘dissent to reach the floor of the conven- 


tion every night. CodePink co-founders 
Medea Benjamin interrupted Gov. 
Schwarzenegger’s speech and Gael 
Murphy interrupted Cheney’s speech. 
While Cheney spoke, he was asked how 
much money he made today from 
Halliburton. CodePink co-founder Jodie 

Evans was escorted out of the convention 
for revealing her anti-war pink slip. 

Two fathers of U.S. soldiers killed in 
Iraq were able to enter the convention with 
their sons’ photos on their T-shirts and the 
statement “Bush Lied, My Son Died.” 

_ I started this article talking about 
homelessness. The growing homelessness 
in America is tied to the war. Our coun- 
try’s wealth and heart are being lost. 

Homelessness — or call it by the cor- 
rect name, heartlessness — is a huge 
social problem. Our society needs to make 
a concerted effort to help the folks who 
have fallen through the ever-growing 
holes in the safety net. Individuals cannot 
do the job alone. It takes a national effort. 

One way to help correct the problem is 
to change the direction of our govern- 
ment. The number of people who have-to 
live on the street has grown with the poli- 


cies of the current administration. We 


need a change. We need to vote for hous- 
ing and social justice and peace. Together 
we can do it. 


Sherry Larsen-Beville contributed to this 
article. 


AFSC 
American 
Friends 

Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
AFSC carries on programs of humanitar- 
“jan service, social justice, and peace edu- 
cation in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 


In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 
Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of. 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. ‘ 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee. 
65 Ninth. St. San Francisco, CA 94103 | 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 


| managed by Building Opportunities for 


Self-Sufficiency. BOSS was founded in 
1971 and, over the years, the organiza- 
tion expanded and added programs to 
serve all homeless and: poor people. 


vices, please call (510) 843-3700. i 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and 505 


Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 
Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy and community organizing. 

For more information, call (510) 

649-1930. If you need housing or ser- 
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Homeless 


“Cry Out for Compassion” by David Wolter 

David Wolter says, “Social injustice, poverty, unemployment and a sense 
of hopelessness breed anger and anger breeds violence. But the violence is 
too often directed at the wrong targets, our brothers and sisters. Those who 
perpetrate social injustice divide and conquer us. All the great religions of 
the world preach peace, tolerance towards others, and social justice. Yet 
we kill each other in the name of our religion.” 


by Maureen Hartmann 


“wo formerly homeless senior 
artists, Jose Querdo and David 
. Wolter, created deeply symbolic 
paintings at St. Mary’s Center in 
Oakland that were recently exhibited on 
Capitol Hill in Washington, D.C. The art- 
works meaningfully express each artist’s 
maturation, and the influences of their 
past experiences in shaping their lives. 

In an interview, Querdo and Wolter 
spoke candidly about the inspiration for 
their artwork, their life paths and their con- 
nection to St. Mary’s Center. 

Describing his painting, “Surrender,” 
Jose Querdo said, “It actually came out of 
the third step of the twelve-step program 
in which you turn your will and life over 
to the care of God. I drew Christ carrying 
the cross and wrote, ‘Thy will be done.’ 
Through the Recovery 55 program at St. 
Mary’s and after going to meeting after 
meeting, I came to realize that there was a 
power greater than myself.” 

Querdo also painted “The Committee,” 
a male torso with three heads. Two heads 


are brown and look off to the side; one is 


red and looks straight ahead. 

Querdo said of this artwork, “The 
whole thing behind it is that I’m dually 
diagnosed. I was a drug addict, and I have 
a mental illness. The coil which runs 


down the neck and chest is my backbone 


and nervous system. The middle is the me 
you see right now, my self connecting to 
my body. All three of the heads have dif- 
ferent things going on at the same time. In 
my bipolar mind there. are many, many 
thoughts going on at the same time. There 
are only three heads in Ve painting 
because of the lack of paper.” 

Querdo’s art came out of an extremely 
rough life. He said that, beginning in child- 
hood, he didn’t live with either of his par- 
ents, plus he raised his younger brother. 
“We lived in the lower bottom of West 
Oakland on the other side of Peralta Street.” 


artists portray the suffering on the st 


As an adolescent, he said, “I was a heroin 
addict at age 13. I went to the Youth 
Authority at the age of 14 for robbery.” 

_ While he was in Juvenile Hall, his 
mother took over raising his brother and, 
when he got out again, he took over the 
raising of his brother again. When he had 
to go back to Juvenile Hall, his mother 
took charge. of his brother once more, and 
when he was released a second time, he 
took his brother back again. 

As an adult, Querdo said that he did nine 
years in the state prison at Pelican Bay for 


bank robbery, and two other terms in San. 


Quentin for robbery. He never worked in 
his life. He was homeless when he got out 
of prison the last time because none of the 
drug rehabilitation programs would take 
him. He was “too incorrigible.’ 

The Higher Power must have been 
with Querdo, for he met a friend, Conrad, 
in San Quentin Prison in 1964. Years 


later, he ran into his old friend on the 


street, and in 2001 his friend brought him 


- to St. Mary’s for a hot lunch. 


Conrad introduced Querdo to his case 


manager, Linda Diamond, who asked him 


what he would like to do for himself. 
Querdo said he would like to kick his 
drug habit. Diamond told him about 


~ Recovery 55, an alcohol and drug recoy- 


ery ei that meets aay at: 9: 30 a.m. 
at St. Mary’s. 


NONVIOLENCE AND LOVE 


David Wolter spoke of the connection 
of his painting, “Cry Out for 
Compassion,” to his personality. The 
painting depicts half of a woman’s face. 
The eye has a peace sign in the pupil. 


Falling from the eye are four tears, with 


symbols of Taoism, Christianity, Islam, 
and Judaism inside each of the tears. 

_ Wolter said of his relation to the paint- 
ing: “I don’t consider myself religious in 
the traditional sense of the word. I’m 


interested in how all of these religions . 


have a belief in a Higher Power. That 


reets and the search for love and healing 


“The Committee” by Jose Querdo 
José Querdo says, “Sometimes I have interference inside me: my mind wanders. The back- 
bone connects all the heads as one. I call the heads ‘My Committee.’ The head on the left is 
not feeling good, the one on the right is mania, and in the middle is me. I always feel intense- 
ly, passionately alive. My nervous system, compounded with the imbalance of chemicals in 
my brain, makes me feel punchy. In my holistic treatment, I learn to manage my symptoms, 
to contain all this energy and to take better care of myself.” 


seems to be almost universal in the human 
race. They all have many of the same val- 
ues. That is one of the themes I was 
expressing in ‘Cry Out for Compassion.’ 
The-themes include nonviolence and love 
for your fellow man. 

“Paradoxically, that is the source of so 


much violence: people fighting over their - 


religious beliefs. ‘That struck me.as so 


contradictory and is one of the things that 


I’m trying to express in the painting.” 

_Wolter’s life before he came to St. 
Mary’s Center was also very rough. His 
mother died when he was two and a half 
years old, and his. grandparents raised him. 
He said, “I didn’t know it at the time, but I 
suffered from childhood depression.” 

He wanted to be an artist from early 
childhood. “Actually,” he said, “T realize 


Voter | Registration for Homeless People 


Lydia Gans and Jill Dunner of Street Spirit are working on voter registration 
of homeless people for the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC). 
To have them come register voters at your shelter, homeless center, 

housing program, or meal service, call Lydia Gans at (510) 658-4445, 


that doing art was a way of expressing my 
feelings, of dealing with depression.” 

In his adolescent years, Wolter had a 
few close friends. “My relationships © 
always tended to be very personal. I try to 
express that sense of intimacy, that sense 
of feeling in my artwork.” 

He carried his depression into his adult 
years. “The fear of isolation, of people 
leaving, that’s been sort of a constant 
theme. One way it shows up is that when 
people move away, I tend to cut off con- 
tact with them. Other ways it shows up is 
fear of forming relationships because I am 
afraid that they will leave. 

“The only relationships I do form tend 
to be very personal. I feel I can trust that 


See Cry Out for Compassion page 14 


